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UNDER THE POWER OF TEMPTATION, 
" Why, Edward I what has come orer you f Hare I complained ?*'— Page 20. 
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pHE original title chosen for this book 
was "Eiches without Wings;" but 
the author becoming aware, before 
giving it a permanent form, that a volume bear- 
ing a similar title had appeared some years ago, 
of which, a new edition was about to be issued, 
thought it best to substitute therefor, "True 
Eiches; or, Wealth without Wings" — which, in 
fact, expresses miore .accurately the character 
and scope of his story. 

The lessons herein taught are such as cannot 
be learned too early, nor. dwelt on too long or 
too often, by those who are engaged in the 
active and all-absorbing duties of life. In the 
struggle for natural riches — the wealth that 
meets the eye and charms the imagination — 
how many forget that true riches can only be 
laid up in the heart ; and that without these 
true riches which have no wings, gold, the god 
of this world, cannot bestow a sin^<^ \i\<Kessa^%\ 
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To give this truth a varied charm for young 
and old, the author has made of it a new pre- 
sentation, and, in so doing, sought to invest it 
with all the winning attractions in his power 
to bestow. 

To parents who regard the best interests of 
their children, and to young men and women 
just stepping upon the world's broad stage of 
action, we offer our book, in the confident be- 
lief that it contains vital principles which, if 
laid up in the mind, will, like good seed in 
good ground, produce an after-harvest, in the 
garnering of which there will be great joy. 
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Cbtoarb Clairje gets a "^tsBon in 
gis^oxttsls. 

I FAIR day's business. A very fair clay's bud' 
ness," said Leonard Jasper, as he closed a 
small acconnt-book, over which he had been 
poring, pencil in hand, for the last ten minutes. The tone 
in which he spoke expressed more than ordinary grati- 
fication. 

''What do the sales amount to?" asked a young man, 
clerk to the dealer, approaching his principal as he spoke. 

" Just forty pounds, Edward. It's the best day we've 
had for a month." 

" The best, in more than one sense," remarked the young 
man, with a meaning expression. 

" You're right there, too," said Jasper, with animation, 
rubbing his hands together as he spoke, in the manner of 
one who is particularly well pleased with himself. " I 
made two or thi'ee sales that yielded a large profit." 

" True enough. I've been afraid, though, that in selling 
that piece of velvet to Harland's wife, you went a littlo 
too far." 
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" Not at all ! Had I asked her twelve shillings a yard, 
she would have wanted it for eight. So I said twenty-four 
to begin with, meaning to fall considerably ; and, to put a 
good face on the matter, told her that it cost within a 
fraction of what I asked to make the importation — re- 
marking, at the same time, that the goods were too rich 
in quality to bear a profit, and were only kept to acconmio- 
date certain customers." 

" And she bought it at twenty ? " 

" Yes ; thinking she had obtained the velvet at three 
shillings a yard less than its cost. Generous customer, 
truly!" 

"While you, in reality, made ten shillings on every 
yard that she bought V 

" Precisely that sum." 

"She had six yards?" 

" Yes ; out of which we made a clear profit of three 
pounds. That will do, I think. Operations like this 
count up fast" 

"Very fast. But, Mr. Jasper -" 

"But what, Edward?" 

" Is it altogether prudent to multiply operations of this 
character ? Won't it make for you a bad reputation, and 
thus diminish your custom, instead of increasing it ? " 

"Nothing of the kind. The public are not satisfied 
unless you cheat thenL IVe handled the yard-stick for 
the last fifteen or twenty years, and I think my observa- 
tion during that time is worth something. It tells me 
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this — that a bold face, a smooth tongue, and an easy con- 
science are worth more in our business than any other 
qualities. With these you may do all you desire. They have 
far more effect than all the * one-price ' and fair-dealing 
professions, in which people have little faith. The 
majority will overreach if they can, and therefore regard 
these fair promises with suspicion." 

The young man made no reply for nearly a minute. 
Something in the words of Mr. Jasper had fixed his 
thoughts, and left him, for a brief space of time, absorbed 
in reflection. 

Lifting, at length, his eyes, which had been resting on 
the floor, he said, — 

" Our profit on to-day's sales must reach very nearly 
ten pounds." 

"Just that sum, if I calculated rightly," replied Jasper; 
" and that is what I call a fair day's business." 

While he was yet speaking, a lad entered the shop, 
and laid upon the counter a small sealed package, bearing 
the superscription, " Leonard Jasper, Esq." The merchant 
cut the red tape with which it was tied, broke the seal, 
and opening the packs^e, took from it several papers, 
over which he glanced hurriedly ; his clerk, as he did so, 
turning away. 

" What's this 1 " muttered Jasper to himself, not at first 
clearly comprehending the natgire of the communication. 
"Executor? To what? Oh! ah! Estate of Reuben 
Elder. Humph ! What moved him to ti:o\]L\Aft T£ka^'S&«^ 
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this business ? IVe no time to play executor to an estate, 
the whole proceeds of which would hardly fill my trousers' 
pocket He was a thriftless fellow at best, and never 
could do more than keep his head above water. His 
debts will swallow up everything, of course, except my 
commissions, which I would gladly throw in to be rid of 
this business." 

With this, Jasper tossed the papers into his desk, and 
taking up his hat,, said to his derk, — 

" You may shut the shop, Edward. Before you leave, 
see that everything is made safe." 

The merchant then retired, and wended his way home- 
ward. 

Edward Claire seemed in no haste to follow this ex- 
ample. His first act was to close the window-shutters and 
door— -turning the key in the latter, and remaining inside. 

Alone, and hidden from observation, the young man 
seated himself, and let his thoughts, which seemed to be 
active on some subject, take their own way. He was 
soon entirely absorbed. Whatever his thoughts were, 
one thing would have been evident to an observer— they 
did not run in a quiet stream. Something troubled their 
current, for his brow was knit, his compressed lips had a 
disturbed motion, and his hands moved about at times 
uneasily. At length he rose deliberately, threw his 
arms behind him, and, binding forward, with his eyes 
cast down, slowly paced the length of the room two or 
three times, backward and forward. 
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" Ten pounds profit in one day," he at length said, half 
audibly. " That will do, certainly. Fd be contented with 
a tenth part of the sunL He'll get rich ; that's certain. 
Ten pounds in a single day ! Leonard Jasper, you're a 
shrewd one. I shall have to lay aside some of my old- 
flEishioned squeamishness, and take a few lessons from 
so accomplished a teacher. But— he's a downright 
cheat!" 

Some better thought had swept suddenly, in a gleam 
of light, across the young man's mind, showing him the 
true nature of the prindples from which the merchant 
acted, and, for the moment, causing his whole nature to 
revolt from them. But the light fiEtded slowly ; a state 
of darkness and confrision followed, and then the old 
current of thought moved on as before. 

Slowly, and now with an attitude of deeper abstractioD, 
moved the young man backward and forward the entire 
length of the room, of which he was the sole occupant 
He feU that he was alone, that no human eye could 
note a single movement Of the all-seeing Eye he thought 
not — ^his spirit's evil counsellors, drawn intimately nigh 
to him through inclinations to evil, kept that consdoofl- 
ness from his mind. 

At length Claire turned to the desk upon which were 
the account-books that had been used during the day, and 
commenced turning the leaves of one of them in a way 
that showed only a half-formed purpose. There was an 
impulse to something in his mind ; an impulse not ^^ 
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expressed in any form of thought, though in the progress 
toward something definite. 

" Ten pounds a day ! " he murmurs. Ah, that shows 
the direction of his mind. He is still struggling in 
temptation, with all his inherited cupidities bearing him 
downward. 

Suddenly he starts, turns his head, and listens eagerly, 
and with a strange agitation* Some one had tried the 
door. For a few moments he stood in an attitude of the 
deepest attention. But the trial was not repeated. How 
audibly, to his own ears, throbbed his heart ! How op- 
pressed was his bosom ! How, in a current of fire, rushed 
the blood to his over-excited brain ! 

The hand upon the door was but an ordinary occurrence. 
It might now be only a customer, who, seeing a light 
within, hoped to supply some neglected want ; or a friend, 
who, passing by, wanted a few words of pleasant gossip. 
At any other time Claire would have stepped quickly and 
with undisturbed expectation to receive the applicant for 
admission. But guilty thoughts awakened their nervous 
attendants, suspicion and fear, and these had sounded an 
instant alarm. 

Still, very still, sat Edward Olaire, even to the occa- 
sional suppression of his breathing, which, to him, seemed 
strangely loud. 

Several minutes elapsed, and then the young man com- 
menced silently to remove the various account-books to 
their nightly safe deposit in the fire-proof. The cash-box. 
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over the contents of wMch he lingered, ooonting note hj 
note and coin by coin sereral times orer, next tod^ its 
place with the book& The heairy iron door swung to^ 
the key trayeraed noiselessly the delicate and complicated 
wards, and was lemoTed and deposited in a plaoe of safety. 
Not yet reooYeied firom his mood of ab8tradioii,the dedc 
left the shc^, and took his way hcMneward. From that 
hour Edward Claire was to be the salgect of a fierce 
temptation. He had admitted an evil soggestion, and 
had warmed it in the earth of his mind, even to germina- 
tion. Already a delicate root had penetrated the soil, 
and was extracting food firom it. Oh ! why did he not 
instantly pluck it out, when the hand of an infsmt would 
have sufficed in strength for the task) Why did he let 
it remain, shielding it fi-om the cold winds of rational 
truth and the hot sun of good affections, until it could 
live, sustained by its own organs of appropriation and 
nutrition 1 Why did he let it remain until its lusty 
growth gave sad promise of an evil tree, in which birds 
of night might find shelter and build nests for their 
young? 

Let us introduce another scene and another person- 
age, who will claim, to some extent, the reader*s atten- 
tion. 

There were two small but neatly, though plainly, fur- 
nished rooms, in the second storey of a house located in 
a retired street. In one of these rooms tea was prepared, 
and near the tea-table sat a young woman, with a» «Sls»^ 
2 
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ing babe nestled to her bosom. She was fair-faced and 
sunny-haired; and in jher blue eyes lay, in calm beauty, 
sweet tokens of a pure and loving heart. How tenderly 
she looked down, now and then, upon the slumbering 
cherub whose winning ways and murmurs of affection 
had blessed her through the day ! Happy young wife ! 
these are thy halcyon days. Care has not thrown upon 
thee a single shadow from his gloomy wing, and hope 
pictures the smiling future with a sky of sunny bright- 



" How long he stays away !" had just passed her lips, 
when the sound of well-known footsteps was heard in the 
passage. The room-door opened, and Edward Claire 
came in. What a depth of tenderness was in his voice 
as he bent his lips to those of his young wife, murmur- 
ing, "My Edith!" and then touching, with a gentler 
pressure, the white forehead of the sleeping infant. 

" You are late this evening, dear," said Edith, looking 
into the face of her husband, whose eyes drooped under 
her earnest gaze. 

" Yes," he replied, with a slight evasion in his tone and 
manner ; " we have been busier than usual to-day." 

As he spoke the young wife arose, and taking her 
slumbering child into the adjoining chamber, laid it 
gently in its bed. Then returning, she made the tea — 
the kettle stood boiling by the grate— and in a little 
while they sat down to their evening meal. 

Edith soon observed that her husband was more 
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thoughtful and less talkative than usual. She asked, 
however, no direct question touching this change ; but 
regarded what he did say with closer attention, hoping 
to draw a correct inference, without seeming to notice 
his altered mood. 

"Mr. Jasper's business is increasing?" she said, some- 
what interrogatively, while they still sat at the table ; an 
expression of her husband leading to this remark. 

"Yes, increasing very rapidly," replied Claire, with 
animation. " The fact is, he is going to get rich. Do 
you know that his profit on to-day's sales amounted to 
ten pounds?" 

"So much ?" said Edith, yet in a tone that showed no 
surprise or particular interest in the matter. 

" Ten pounds a day," resumed Claire, " counting three 
hundred week-days in the year, gives the handsome sum 
of three thousand pounds in the year. Fd be satisfied 
with as much in five years." 

There was more feeling in the tone of his voice than 
he had meant to betray. His young wife lifted her eyes 
to his face, and looked at him with a wonder she could 
not conceal 

" Contentment, dear," said she, in a gentle, subdued, 
yet tender voice, "is great gain. "We have enough, and 
more than enough, to make us happy. Natural riches 
have no power to fill the heart's yearning affections; and 
how often do they take to themselves wings and fly 
away !" 
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"Enough, dear!" replied Edward Claire, smiling, — 
"oh, no, not enough, by any means. One hundred pounds 
a year is but a meagre sum. What does it procure for us ? 
Only these two rooms and the commonest necessaries of 
life. We cannot even afford the constant service of a 
domestic." 

" Why, Edward ! what has come over you 1 Have I 
complained f ' 

" No, dear, no. But think you I have no ambition to 
see my wife take a higher place than this V 

" Ambition ! do not again use that word," said Edith, 
very earnestly. " What has love to do with ambition ? 
What have we to do with the world and its high places ? 
Will a more elegant home secure for us a purer joy than 
we have known and still know in this our Eden ? Oh, 
my husband ! do not let such thoughts enter your mind. 
Let us be content with what God in his wisdom provides, 
assured that it is best for us. In envying the good of 
another, we destroy our own. There is a higher wealth 
than gold, Edward ; and it supplies higher wants. There 
are riches without wings ; they lie scattered about our 
feet ; we may fill our coffers, if we will Treasures of 
good affections and true thoughts are worth more than 
all earthly riches, and will bear us far more safely and 
happily through the world. Such treasures are given 
to all who will receive them, and given in lavish abun- 
dance. Let us secure of this wealth, Edward, a liberal 
share." 
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'' Mere treasures of the mind, Edith, do not sustain 
natural life, do not supply natural demands. They build 
no houses. They provide not for increasing wants. We 
cannot always remain in the ideal world; the sober 
realities of life will drag us down." 

The simple-hearted, true-minded young wife was not 
understood by her husband. She felt this, and felt it 
oppressively. 

"Have we not enoagh, Edward, to meet every real 
want ?" she urged. " Do we desire better food or better 
clothing 1 Would our bodies be more comfortable if our 
carpets were of richer material, and our rooms filled with 
more costly furniture ? Oh, no. If not contented with 
such things as Providence gives us to-day, we shall not 
find contentment in what he gives us to-morrow ; for the 
same dissatisfied heart will beat in our bosoms. Let 
Mr. Jasper get rich, if he can ; we will not envy his pos- 
sessions." 

"I do not envy him, Edith," replied Claire. " But I 
cannot feel satisfied with the small salary he pays me. 
My services, I know, are worth more, and I feel that I 
am treated with injustice." 

Edith made no answer. The subject was repugnant to 
her feelings, and she did not wish to dwell upon it Claire 
ahready regretted its introduction. So there was silence 
for nearly a minute. 

When the conversation flowed on again, it embraced a 
diflferent theme, but had in it no waimtii Qi^"ftj^Ck»!^, "^^ 
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since they had joined hands at the altar, nearly two 
years before, had they passed so embarrassed and really 
unhappy an evening as this. A tempting spirit had 
found its way into their Paradise, burning with a fierce 
desire to mar its beauty. 
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^r. ^RBpt in an (Embarrassing position. 
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P; what a dream I have had !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Claire, starting suddenly from sleep, just as 
the light began to come in dimly through 
the windows next morning ; and, as she spoke, she 
caught hold of her husband, and clung to him, frightened 
and trembling. 

" Oh, such a dream !" she added, as her mind grew . 
clearer, and she felt better assured of the reality. " I 
thought, love, that we were sitting in our room, as we sit 
every evening— baby asleep, I sewing, and you, as usual, 
reading aloud. How happy we were ! happier, it seemed, 
than we had ever been before. A sudden loud knock 
startled us both. Then two men entered, one of whom 
drew a paper from his pocket, declaring, as he did so, 
that you were arrested at the instance of Mr. Jasper, who 
accused you with having robbed him of a large amount 
of money." 

** Why, Edith!" ejaculated Edward Claire, in a voice 
of painful surprise. He, too, had been dreaming, and in 
his dream he had done what his heart prom^\fc^\!CM^\s^ 
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do on the previous evening— to act unfaithfully toward 
his employer. 

"Oh, it was dreadful! dreadful!" continued Edith, 
" Kudely they seized and bore you away. Then came 
the trial Oh, I see it all as plainly as if it had been 
real You, my good, true, noble-hearted husband, who 
had never wronged another, even in thought — you were 
accused of robbery in the presence of hundreds, and posi- 
tive witnesses were brought forward to prove the terrible 
charga All they alleged was believed by those who 
heard. The judges pronounced you guilty, and then 
sentenced you to a gloomy prison. They were bearing 
you off, when, in my agony, I awoke. It was terrible, 
terrible ! yet, thank God, only a dream, a fearful dream !" 

Claire drew his arms around his young wife, and clasped 
her with a straining embrace to his bosom. He made no 
answer for some time. The relation of a dream so sin- 
gular, under the circumstances, had startled him, and he 
almost feared to trust his voice in response. At length, 
with a deeply-drawn, sighing breath, nature's spontaneous 
struggle for relief, he said, — 

" Yes, dear, that was a fearful dream. The thought of 
it makes me shudder. But, after all, it was only a 
dream ; the whispering of a malignant spirit in your ear. 
Happily, his power to harm extends no further. The 
fancy may be possessed in sleep, but the reason lies in- 
active, and the hands remain idle. No guilt can stain 
the spirit. The night passes, and we go abroad in the 
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morniDg as pure as when we laid our heads wearily to 
rest'* 

*'And more,*' added Edith, her mind h&t recoyering 
itself; '* with a clearer perception of what is true and 
good. The soul's disturbed balance finds its equilibrium. 
It is not the body alone that is refreshed and strength- 
ened. The spirit, plied with temptation after temptation 
through the day, and almost ready to yield when the 
night Cometh, finds rest also, and time to recover its 
strength. In the morning it goes forth again, stronger 
for its season of repose. How often, as the day dawned, 
have I lifted my heart and thanked God for sleep !" 

Thus prompted, an emotion of thankfulness arose in 
the breast of Claire, but the utterance was kept back 
from the lips. He had a secret, a painful and revolting 
secret, in his heart, and he feared lest something should 
betray its existence to his wife. What would he not 
have given at the moment to have blotted out for ever 
the memory of thoughts too earnestly cherished on the 
evening before, when he was alone with the tempter ! 

There was a shadow on the heart of Edith Claire. The 
unusual mood of her husband on the previous evening, 
and the dream which had haunted her through the night, 
left impressions that could not be shaken oK She had 
an instinct of danger— danger lurking in the path of one 
in whom her very life was bound up. 

When Edward was about leaving her to go forth for 
the day, she lingered by his side and clung to hloi^ «sl ^ 
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she could not let him pass from the safe shelter of 
home. 

"Ah ! if I could always be with youT' said Edith; "if 
we could ever move on hand in hand and side by side, 
how full, even to running over, would be my cup of happi- 
ness!" 

"Are we not ever side l^y side, dear?" replied Claire, 
tenderly. " You are present to my thought all the day." 

"And you to mine. Oh yes! yes ! We are moving 
side by side; our mutual thought gives presence. Yet it 
was the bodily presence I desired. But that cannot be." 

" (jood-bye, love ! Good-bye, sweet one," said Claire, 
kissing his wife, and gently pressing his lips upon those 
of the babe she held in her arms. He then passed forth, 
and took his way to the shop of Leonard Jasper, in whose 
service he had been for two years, or since the date of his 
marriage. 

A scene transpired a few days previous to this, which 
we will briefly describe. Three persons were alone in a 
chamber, the furniture of which, though neither elegant 
nor costly, evinced taste and refinement. Lying upon a 
bed was a man, evidently near the time of his departure 
from earth. By his side, and bendiug over him, was a 
woman almost as pale as himself. A little girl, not above 
five years of age, sat on the foot of the bed, with her eyes 
fixed on the countenance of her father, for such was the 
relation borne to her by the sick man. A lovely creature 
she was— beautiful even beyond the common beauty of 
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childhood. For a time a solemn stillness reigned throagji 
the chamber. A few low-spoken words had passed be- 
tween the parents, and then, for a brief period, all was 
deep, oppressive silence. This was inteIT1^>ted, at length, 
by the mother^s unrestrained sobs, as she laid her hee 
upon the bosom of her husband, so soon to be taken from 
her, and wept aloud 

No word of remonstrance or comfort came from the 
sick man's lips. He only drew his arm about the weeper's 
neck, and held her closer to his heart 

The troubled waters soon ran dear ; there was calmness 
in their depths. 

" It is but for a little while, Fanny," said he, in a feeble 
yet steady voice ; " only for a little while." 

" I know ; I feel that here," was replied, as a thin white 
hand was laid against the speaker's bosom ** And I could 
patiently await my time, but—" 

Her eyes glanced yearningly toward the child, who sat 
gazing upon her parents, with an instinct of approaching 
evil at her heart 

Too well did the dying man comprehend the meaning 
of this glance. 

" God will take care of her. He will raise her up 
friends," sidd he quickly ; yet, even as he spoke his heart 
failed him. 

" All that is left to us is our trust in Him," murmured 
the wife and mother. Her voice, though so low as to be 
almost a whisper, was firm. She realized, as she e^V;^ 
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how much of bitterness was in the parting hours of the 
dying one, and she felt that duty required her to sustain 
him, so far as she had the strength to do so. And 
so she nerved her woman's heart, ahnost breaking as it 
was, to bear and hide her own sorrows, while she 
strove to comfort and strengthen the failing spirit of 
her husband. 

" God is good," said she, after a brief silence, during 
which she was striving for the mastery over her weakness. 
As she spoke, she leaned over the sick man, and looked 
at him lovingly, and with the smile of an angel on her 
countenance. 

" Yes, God is good, Fanny. Have we not proved this, 
again and again]" was the answer, a feeble light coming 
into the speaker's pale face. 

" A thousand times, dear ! a thousand times ! " said the 
wife earnestly. " He is infinite in his goodness, and we 
are his children." 

" Yes, his children," was the whispered response. And 
over and over again he repeated the words, " His chil- 
dren ; " his voice falling lower and lower each time, until 
at length his eyes closed, and his in-going thought found 
no longer an utterance. 

Twilight had come. The deepening shadows were fast 
obscuring all objects in the sick-chamber, where silence 
reigned, profound almost as deatL 

" He sleeps," whispered the wife, as she softly raised 
herself from her reclining position on the bed. " And dear 
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Fanny sleeps also," she added, as her eyes rested upon 
the unconscious form of her child. 

Two hours later, and the last record was made in Eeuben 
Elder's Book of Life. 

For half an hour before the closing scene, his mind was 
clear, and he then spoke calmly of what he had done for 
those who were to remain behind. 

" To Leonard Jasper, my old Mend," said he to his wife, 
" I have left the management of my affairs. He will see 
that everything is done for the best. There is not much 
property, yet enough to insure a small income; and, when 
you follow me to the better land, enough for the support 
and education of our child." 

Peacefully, after this, he sank away, and, like a weary 
child falling into slumber, slept that sleep from which the 
awakening is in another world. 

How Leonard Jasper received the announcement of his 
executorship has been seen. The dying man had referred 
to him as an old friend ; but, as the reader has already 
concluded, there was little room in his sordid heart for 
so pure a sentiment as that of friendship. He, however, 
lost no time in ascertaining the amount of property left 
by Elder, which consisted of two small houses in the city, 
and a barren tract of about sixty acres of land, somewhere 
in Pennsylvania, which had been taken for a debt of a 
hundred pounds. In view of his death. Elder had wound 
up his business some months before, paid off what he owed, 
and gathered in nearly all outstanding accd\m\;&\Myc^^^Ck:^ 
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little work remained for his executor, except to dispose 
of the unprofitable tract of land and invest the proceeds. 

On the day following the opening of our story, Jasper, 
who still felt annoyed at the prospect of more trouble than 
profit in his executorship, made a formal call upon the 
widow of his old friend. 

The servant, to whom he gave his name, stated that 
Mrs. Elder was so ill as not to be able to leave her room. 

"I will call again, then, in a few days," said he. " Be 
sure that you give her my name correctly. Mr. Jasper — 
Leonard Jasper." . 

The face of the servant wore a troubled aspect 

" She is very sick, sir," said she, in a hesitating maimer. 
" Won't you take a seat for a moment, until I go up and 
tell her that you are here ? Perhaps she would like to 
see you. I think I heard her mention your name a little 
while ago." 

Jasper sat down, and the domestic left the room. After 
a short time she returned and said that Mrs. Elder wished 
to see him. Jasper rose and followed her up stairs. 
There were some strange misgivings in his heart— some 
vague, troubled anticipations, that oppressed his feelings. 
But he had little time for thought ere he was ushered 
into the chamber of his friend's widow. 

A single glance suflficed to tell him the whole sad truth 
of the case. There was no room for mistake. The bright, 
glazed eyes, the rigid, colourless lips, the ashen counte- 
nance, all testified that the hour of her departure drew 
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nigL How strong, we had almost said how beautifol, 
was the contrasted form and features of her lovely child, 
whose face, so full of life and rosy health, pressed the 
same piUow that supported her weary head. 

Feebly the dying woman extended her hand, as Mr. 
Jasper came in, saying, as she did so, — 

" I am glad you have come ; I was on the point of send- 
ing for you." 

A slight tremor of the lips accompanied her words, and 
it was plain that the presence of Jasper, whose relation 
to her and her child she understood, caused a wave of 
emotion to sweep over her heart 

" I am sorry, Mrs. Elder, to find you so very iQ," said 
Jasper, with as much of sympathy in his voice as he could 
command. " Has your physician been here to-day ? " 

" It is past that, sir, past that," was replied. " There 
is no longer any hope for me in the physician's art." 

A sob choked all further utterance. 

How oppressed was the cold-hearted, selfish man of the 
world ! His thoughts were all clouded, and his lips for 
a time sealed. As the dying woman said, so he felt that 
it was. The time of her departure had come. An instinct 
of self-protection— protection for his feelings — caused him 
after a few moments to say, and he turned partly from 
the bed as he spoke, — 

" Some of your friends should be with you, madam, at 
this time. Let me go for them. Have you a sister or 
near relative in the city?" 

3 
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The words and movement of Mr. Jasper restored at 
once the conscious self-possession of the dying mother, 
and she raised herself partly up with a quick motion, and 
a gleam of light in her countenance. 

" Oh, sir,** she said eagerly, " do not go yet. I have no 
sister, no near relative ; none but you to whom I can speak 
my last words and give my last iiy unction. You were 
my husband's friend while he lived, and to you has he 
committed the care of his widow and orphan. I am 
called, alas, too soon ! to follow him; and now, in the 
sight of God, I commit to you the care of this dear 
child. Oh, sir ! be to her as a father. Love her tenderly, 
and care for her as if she were your own. Her heart is 
rich with affection, and upon you will its treasures be poured 
out. Take her ! take her as your own 1 Here I give to 
you, in this the solemn hour of my depai-ture, that which 
to me is above all price." 

And as she said this, with a suddenly renewed strength 
she lifted the child, and, ere Jasper could check the move- 
ment, placed her in his arms. Then, with one long, eager, 
clinging kiss pressed upon the lips of that child, she sank 
backward on the bed; and life, which had flashed up 
brightly for a moment, went out in this world for ever. 



Ill 
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III. 

PONARD JASPER would have been less than 
human had he borne such an assault upon 
his feelings without emotion ; less than human 
had his heart instantly and spontaneously rejected the 
dying mother's wildly eloquent appeal. He was bewil- 
dered, startled, even deeply moved. 

As soon as he could, with propriety and a decent regard 
for appearances, get away from the house where he had 
witnessed so painful a scene, he returned to his place of 
business, in a sobered, thoughtful state of mind. He had 
not anticipated so direct a guardianship of Reuben Elder's 
child as it was evident would now devolve upon him, in 
consequence of the mother's death. Here was to be 
trouble for him (this was his feeling so soon as there was 
a little time for reaction)— and trouble without profit. He 
would have to take upon himself the direct charge of the 
little girl, and duly provide for her maintenance and 
education. 

" If there is property enough for this, good and welL" 
he muttered to himself: he had not yet become aitsr 
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qnainted with the real state of affairs. ''If not," he 
added, firmly, " the loss will be hers ; that is all I shall 
have sufficient trouble and aonoyance, without being put 
to expense." 

For some time after his return to his shop, Jasper 
refrained from entering upon any business. During at 
least fifteen or twenty minutes, he sat at his desk com- 
pletely absorbed in thought. At length he called to 
Edward Claire, his principal clerk, and said that he 
wished to speak a few words with him. The young man 
came back from the counter to where he was sitting, 
wondering what had produced the very manifest change 
in his employer's state of mind. 

"Edward," said Mr. Jasper, in a low, serious voice, 
" there is a little matter that I wish you to attend to for 
me. It is not very pleasant, it is true ; though nothing 
more than people are required to do every day. You 
remember Mr. Elder, Keuben Elder, who formerly had a 
shop in the next street ?" 

"Very well" 

" He died last week." 

" I noticed his death in the papers." 

" He has appointed me his executor." 

"Ah !" 

"Yes; and I heartily wish he had appointed some- 
body else. Tve so much business of my own to attend 
to." 

" Of course," said Claire, " you will receive your regular 
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coTmnissions for attending to the settlement of his 
estata" 

"Poor picking there," replied Jasper, shrugging his 
shoulders. " I'd very cheerfully give up the profit to be 
rid of the trouble. But that doesn't signify now. Elder 
has left his affairs in my hands, and I must give them at 
least some attention. I'm not coming to the point, how- 
ever. A little while ago I witnessed the most painful 
scene that ever fell under my eyes." 

"Ah!" 

" Yes, truly. Ugh ! it makes me shudder to think of 
it. Last evening I received regular notification of my 
appointment as executor to Elder's estate, and to-day 
thought it only right to call upon the widow, and see if 
any present service were needed by the family. Such a 
scene as I encountered! Mrs. Elder was just at the 
point of death, and expired a few moments after my 
entrance. Besides a single domestic and a child, I wa£ 
the only witness of her last extremity." 

"Shocking!" 

" You may well say shocking, Edward, unprepared as 
I was for such an occurrence. My nerves are quivering 
yet." 

" Then the widow is dead too ?" 

" Yes ; both have gone to their long home." 

" How many children are left 1" 

"Only one— a little girl, not, I should think, above 
four years of age." 
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''Some near relatiye will, I presame, take charge ci 
her." 

" In dying, the mother declared that she had no friend 
to whom she conld leave the child. On me, therefore, 
devolyes the care of seeing to her maintenance." 

** No friend ? Poor child ! and of so tendw an age !" 

''She is young, certainly, to be left alone in the 
world." 

Jasper uttered these words, but felt nothing of the sad 
meaning they involyed. 

** How will you dispose of her ?" asked Claira 

" Fve had no time to think of that yet. Other matters 
are first to be considered. So let me come to the point 
Mrs. Elder is dead ; and, as far as I could see^ there is no 
living soul, beyond a frightened servant, to do anything. 
Whether she will have the presence of mind to call in the 
neighbours, is more than I can say. I left in the bewil- 
derment of the moment ; and now bethink me that some- 
thing is to be done for the dead. Will you go to the 
house, and see what is needed ? In the next street is an 
undertaker; you had better call, on your way, and ask 
him to go with you. All arrangements necessary for the 
funeral can be* left in his hands. Just take this whole 
matter off me, Edward, and I will feel greatly obliged. 
I have a good many things on my mind, that must receive 
dose attention." 

The young man offered no objection, although the 
service was fax from agreeable. On his return, after the 
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absence of an hour, Jasper had, of eotczse;, masr inqimies 
to make. Claire ai^ieared fierions. Tbe £Mt vaa, be bad 
seen enough to toadi his feeliiigii deepH: The gnef <£ 
the orphan difld, as he witaesaed it, had hrcAght teaza 
upon his cheeks, in spite of ereiT manlr effort to ifaiajaia 
them. Her ezteenie beauty atniek him ai tbe first 
glance, ev&k obscured as it vas lader a resl cf warrow 
and weeping. 

** There were sevenl penms in, joa aay f ^ ifiilid 
Jasper, after Claire had rdated a number of pankalaa. 

"Yes, three OTfijnr." 

" Ladies, of course I" 

"Yes." 

"Did any of them im^xne to tike ^ia cbild birr wiib 
them?" 

" Not direct^. One wcnnan asked me a 
quest! ons abont the little giiL" 

"Of what nature r 

" As to wh^hCT there were any rdatma or ] 
friends who woold take diaige of her f ^ 

"And yon told her there were nme V 

" Yes ; none of wh<Mn I bad any knovied^* 

" Well, what said she to thai f ^ 

" She wanted to know if there woold be VKjikam^ for 
the diild's support I said that there would, in all pr(>- 
babiUty." 

"Welir 

" Th^ she gaye me to undentaiidy that If M <Nit\jwiL 
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the child, she might be induced to board her for a while, 
until other arrangements were made.'' 

" Did you give her to understand that this was prac- 
ticable?" 

"No, sir." 

" Why not 1 She will have to be boarded, you know." 

"I neither liked the woman's face, manner, nor ai>- 
pearance." 

"Why not?" 

" Oh, she was a vulgar, coarse, hard-looking creature.** 

"Kind hearts often lie concealed under unpromising 
externals." 

" True; but they lie not concealed under that exterior, 
be well assured, Mr. Jasper. No, no. The child who 
has met with so sad a loss as that of a mother, needs the 
tenderest guardianship. At best, the case is hard 
enough." 

Jasper did not respond to this humane sentiment, for 
there was no pity in hiuL The waves of feeling, stirred 
BO suddenly a few hours before, had all subsided, and the 
surface of his heart bore no ripple of emotion. He 
thought not of the child as an object claiming his regard, 
but as a trouble and a hinderance thrown in his way, to 
be disposed of as summarily as possible. 

" Fm obliged to you, Edward, for the trouble I have 
given you," he remarked, after a slight pause. "To- 
morrow I may wish you to call there again. Of course, 
the neighbours will give needful attention until the 
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funeral takes place. By that time, periups, the child 
will have made a Mend of some cme of tliem, and aeeure, 
through this means, a hcmie fcR" the present It is, Ibr 
us, a troublesome business at best, thoi^ it will toon 
be over." 

A person coming in at the moment, Claire left his 
employer to attend at the counter. The nev costomer, 
it was quickly peroeired by the ckA, was one who 
might easily be deceived into bn^ii^ the aitides for 
which she inquired, at a rate far above their real vafaie ; 
and he felt instantly tempted to ask her a vezy h^ 
price. Beadily, for it was but acting from halHt, did he 
yield to this temptation. His success was equal to his 
wishes. The woman, altogether unsostadoos of the 
cheat practised upon her, paid for her purchases the sum 
of two pounds above their true value: She lingered a 
short time after settling her bUl, and made some obaaTa- 
tion upon a current topic of the day. One or two 
casually-uttered sentiments did not hJl like refreshing 
dew ui)on the feelings of Claire, but lathar stung him 
like words of sharp rebuke, and made him half regret the 
wrong he had done to her. He felt rdieved when she 
retired. 

It so happened that, while Ms customer was in, Jsmper 
left the shop. Soon after, a derk went to dinno^. Only 
a lad remained with Claire, and he was sent up stairs to 
arrange some goods. 

The hour of temptation had again oome.^ asid. ^3ub 
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young man*8 mind was overshadowed by the powers of 
darkness. 

** Two pounds clear gain on that transaction," said he 
to himself, an he drew open the money-drawer in wliich 
he had deposited the cash paid to him by his late 
customer. 

For some time his thoughts were busy, while his 
fingers played with the gold and biUs in the drawer. 
Two sovereigns were included in the payment just 
received. 

"Jasper, surely, ought to be satisfied with one of 
these." Thus he began to argue with himself. " I drove 
the bargain; am I not entitled to a fair proportion of 
the profit ? I should think so. What wrong will it be 
to him 1 Wrong 1 Humph ! Wrong ? The wrong has 
been done already ; but it falls not on his head. 

" If I am to do this b'nd of work for him,"— the feel- 
ings of Claire now commenced running in a more dis- 
turbed channel ; there were deep contractions on his 
forehead, and his lips were shut firmly, — " this kind of 
work, I must have a share of the benefit. If I am to 
sell my soul, Leonard Jasper shall not have the whole 
price." 

Deliberately, as he spoke thus with himself, did Claire 
take from the drawer a sovereign, and thrust it into his 
pocket 

" Mine, not his," were the words with which he 
approved the act. At the same instant Jasper entered. 
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The young man's heart gave a saddoi bound, and there 
was guilt in his flEice, bat Jaeper did not read ite true 
expression. 

'*Well, Edward," said he, cheofiilly, ''what lack had 
you with the old lady I Did she make a handscMne 
account?" 

''So-so," returned Claire, with affeeted indifiiereBee; 

" about six jwunds." 

"Ah! so much r 

"Yes; and, what is better, I made her pay pretty 
welL Sh^ was from the counby." 

"Thatll do." And Jasper rubbed his hands togetfaer 
energetically. " How much abore a hxr pereeiitage did 
you get?" 

"About twenty shillings." 

"WeU done, Edward." 

If Edward Claire was lelieved tofiiid thai no wagpiekm 
had been awakened in the mind of Jsmper, he did not 
feel greatly flattered by his xppmving wotdsL The tnith 
was, at the Tery moment he was rdating what he had 
done, there came into his mind, with a startJing distfiiet- 
ness, the dream of his wife, and the painful fedingii it 
had occasioned. 

"What folly! What madness! Whither am I 
going?" 

These were his thou^ts now, by a quick remlHon of 
feeling. 

" It is your dinner-tinie, Edward. Get back aa «MCk 
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as possible. I want to be home a little earlier than usual 
to-day." 

Tfans spoke Mr. Jasper ; and the young man, taking 
up his hat, left the shop. He had never felt so strangely 
in his life. The first step in crime had been taken. He 
had fairly entered the downward road to ruin. Where 
was it all to end? Placing his fingers, almost mechanic- 
ally, in his pocket, they came in contact with the gold 
piece obtained by a double crime— the robbery both of a 
customer and of his employer. Quickly, as if he had 
touched a living coal, was the hand of Claire ^thdrawn, 
a dullness crept through his system. It required some 
resolution for the young man to meet his pure-hearted, 
clear-minded wife, whose quick intuitions of good or evil 
in others he had often been led to remark. Once, as he 
moved along, he thrust his hand into his pocket, with the 
suddenly-formed purpose of casting the piece of money 
from him, and thus cancelling his guilt. But, ere the 
act was accomplished, he remembered that in this there 
would be no restoration, and so refrained. 

Edward Claire observed, while in the presence of his 
young wife, that she often looked into his face with more 
than usual earnestness. This not only embarrassed but 
slightly fretted him, and led him to speak once in a way 
that brought tears to her eyes. 

Not a minute longer than necessary did Claire re- 
main at home. The fact that his employer had desired 
him to return to the shop as quickly as possible, was 
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an all-8iifiicient reason for his nnosoal hurry to grt 
away. 

' The moment the door closed npon him, his wife bunt 
into tears. On her besom lay a most oppressive weig^ 
and in her mind was a yagae, troubled sense of approttdi- 
ing eviL She felt that there was danger in the path of 
her husband ; but of its nature she could diyine littie or 
nothing. All day her dream had haunted her; and now 
it reproduced itself in her imagination with painful dis- 
tinctness. Vainly she strove to driye it firom her thong^itBL 
It would not be gone. Slowly the hours wore an^ untQ 
the deepening twilight brought the period when h» 
husband was to return. To this return her mind looked 
forward with an anxiety that could not be repressed. 

The dreaded meeting with his wife being over, Claire 
thought with less repugnance of what he had done, and 
was rather inclined to justify than condemn himaeH 

" It's the way of the world," — so he aigued; "and unless 
I do as the world does, I must remain where I am— at 
the bottom of the ladder. But why should I stay below, 
while all around me are struggling upward f Aafcfr what 
preachers and moralists call strictly £ur dealing, it may 
be all well enough in theoiy, pleasant to talk about, and 
all that ; but it won't do in practice, as the world now vl 
Where each is grasping all that he can lay his hands on, 
by fair means or foul, one must scramble with the rest, 
or get nothing. That is so plain that none can d^y the 
proposition. So, Edward Claire, if yon wish to tuv^iksot^ 
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your present poor condition, if you wish to get rich, like 
your enterprising neighbours, you must do as they da 
K I take a lamb, I might as well carry off a sheep ; the 
morality of the thing is the same. If I take a large slice 
off a customer, why shall not a portion of that slice be 
mine ; ay, the whole of it, if I choose to make the appro- 
priation? All Jasper can fairly ask, is a reasonable pro- 
fit; if I, by my address, get more than this, surely I may 
keep a part of it Who shall say nay T' 

Justifying himself by these and similar false reasonings, 
the young man thrust aside the better suggestion which 
at first inclined him to retrace the false step he had 
taken ; and wilfully shutting his eyes, resolved to go for- 
ward in hia evil and dangerous course. 

During the afternoon of that day there came a larger 
number of customers than usual, and Claire was very 
busily occupied. He made three or four large sales, and 
was successful in getting considerably more than a fair 
profit from one not skilled in prices. In making an 
entry of this particular transaction in the memorandum 
sales-book, the figures recorded were twelve shillings less 
than the actual amount received. So, on this, the first 
day of the young man's lapse fropa honesty, he had ap- 
propriated no less than one pound twelve sliillings — a 
sum nearly equal to his entire week's salary! For so 
new a traveller in this downward road, how rapid had 
already become his steps ! 

Evening found him again alone, musing and debating 
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with himadf, before lodnng up &e ^kap and 

home. The excitemeot of Imiw Uv •*«; !■§ 

thoughts flowed in a alma' umuA ; aad Ife Hilw «f 

the deserted room gs?e his hda^ a kv «f 

He was not quite satisfifd witk kiBadi 

hel No man ever waa wtiiffrd witk 

sedusion and silaiee finnd Urn after kk i 

from the ligjit way. Ah, kow finie is 

possessiona, be thcj ki]^ or wmoM^to famfommt ht a 

troubled, sdf-aeconiK wfiml ham Eide tm l 

balance against tiie kexvj wa^ «f a 

How tendedj, kow tnilf , kow i ttykJIf kaii £c«ari 
Clairo loTed the joong wife of Ma kMBHi, matt 1^ ksv 
the pulses of their qnitsfint hot in jflfttM^-! Kipw 
* eager had he always beea to tn !■§ het hmtemmi 
when the shadows of crodag bc^Bas to id! BiK wmw 
he lingered— lingered, thoa^ all Ike Iwiwai rf tke 4iy 
was over. The though of his wife created bo <^iek im- 
pulse to be away. He Mt moie Uke dbuaai^ ker pre- 
sence. He even for a time indnlged a aiatioa-of aaiger 
toward her for what he mentally termed her mocbid 
sensitiyeness in regard to the ri^itB of oUieri— ker 
dreamy ideal of human perfection. 

" We are in the world, and we must do as the world 
does. We must take it as it is, not as it should be." 

So he mused with himself, in self-approving argument 
Yet he could not banish the accusing spirit, nor nlenoe 
the inward voice of warning. 

4 
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Once there came a stroDg reyulsion. - (jood impulses 
seemed about to gain the mastery. In this state of mind, 
he took from his pocket his ill-gotten gains, and threw 
them into the money-box, which had already been placed 
in the fire-closet. 

" What good will that do]" said he to himself, as the 
wave of better feelings began to subside. "All the sale 
entries have been made, and the cash balanced ; Jasper 
made the balance himself. So the cash will only show 
an excess to be accounted for ; and from this may come 
suspicion. It is always more hazardous to go backward 
than forward — (false reasoner !)— to retrace our steps than 
to press boldly onward. No, no. This will not mend 
the matter." 

And Claire replaced the money in his pocket. Her 
then left the shop, and went his way homeward. 



IV. 



'^tmitmt mCn l^wci^aat. 




IV. 

• on the previous evening, Mrs. Claire was alone 
for some time later than nsnal, anxiously and 
almost fearfully looking for her husband's re- 
turn. Suddenly she had taken the alarm. A deep, 
brooding shadow was on her heart, though she could not 
see the bird of night from whose wings it had fallen. 
Frequently, during the afternoon, tears had wet her 
cheeks ; and when an old friend of her mother's, who 
lived in the country, and who had come to the city in 
order to make a few purchases, called to see her, it was 
with difficulty she could hide her disturbed feelings from 
observation. 

The absent one came in at last, and with so much of 
the old, frank, loving spirit in his voice and manner, that 
the troubled heart of Mrs. Claire beat with freer pulsa- 
tion& And yet something about her husbaiid appeared 
strange. There was a marked difference between his 
state of mind now, and on the evening before. Even at 
dinner-tiiiie be was sUent and abstracted. 

In fact, Edward Claire was, for the first time> saU^^i^^ 
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part toward his wife ; and, as in all such cases, there was 
suflScient over-action to betray the artifice, or, at least, 
to awaken a doubt. Still, Edith was greatly relieved by 
the change, and she chided herself for having permitted 
doubt and vague questionings to find a harbour in her 
thoughts. 

During tea-time Claire chatted freely, as was his 
custom ; but he grew serious as they sat together, after 
the table was cleared away, and Edith had taken her 
sewing. Then, for the first time, he called to mind his 
visit to the house of death in the morning, and he said, — 

"I witnessed something this morning, dear, that has 
made me feel sad ever since." 

"What was that, Edward?" inquired the wife, looking 
instantly into his face, with a strongly manifested in- 
terest. 

"I don't think you knew Mr. Elder or his family-- 
Eeuben Elder?" 

" I have heard the name, nothing more." 

" Mr. Elder died last week." 

"Ah! What family did he leave?" 

" A wife and one child." 

Mrs. Claire sighed. 

"Did he leave them in comfortable circumstances?" 
she asked, after a brief silence. 

" I don't know ; but I'm afraid be has not left much, 
if anything. Mr. Jasper has been appointed the 
executor." 



** Mr. Jasper!" 

''Yes. This mCTni]^ lie caBed » »e Mn. E&ci sri 
found her in a Teiy krv stateL jAiMt,mt^Blwj3ti^ 
was there." 

"Edward! died!" 

"Tea, died; and lier gbIt cUd. a S9«s Scde^cLaR 
fire years old, is nov a fixadkm arjikamJ 

" How Terr sad !"* 

" Sad enoQ^ Edith, ad aoo^ Hz. Jm^gc. ww 
has no taste for seenes of dsfiicair wiAed wus: » lank 
after the fimeral anangemnss; s» I vac %» mt samt, 
and attfflided to matteis as wdl as I amii. Ak. TutZ I2 
has cast a gloom orer my ks&m^ i^ka^ I fad s ioci i» 
cast offl" 

''Did yon see the diildr iaqoixed Hsl CSkk. ifo 
mother^s impnlse giving direcdoB to her ^fsm^tst, 

'' Yes ; and a lore^ diOd it iL PE»r1iiKr' 

" There are near rektircs, I iiiiimii F 

'' None ; at least so JxEper tajsJ* 

" What is to become of the dii&dr 

" I do not know. As for her k^al p ui'Isjm , ^a^ 
has nothing to hope frcmi his haKaxsty. ^tt w^ 
doubtless find a home aomewhere— a bcMBe pcv^cs^ fer 
money ; but her lotiire comfott aad wdl^KiBig wiSl 4^. 
pend more on a series of hapiiy acadals tbaa rjit ^^ 
good-will of the hard-hearted man to wVii^ t^m-l-l 
mercies the dying parents hare eommittai her" 

" Not happy acddents, Edward," aaid Mw. Cte^ 
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a tender smile ; *' say, wise providences. There is no sodi 
thing as chance.*' 

"As you will, dear," returned the husband, with a 
sb'ght change in his tone. " I would not call that pioYi- 
dence wise by which Leonard Jasper became the guardian 
of a friendless child." 

*' This is because you cannot see the end from tiie be- 
ginning, Edward. The Lord's providence does not r^^ard 
merely the external comfort and well-being of his ccea- 
tures ; it looks far beyond this, and r^ards their internal 
interests. It permits evil and suflFering to-day, but <Mdy 
that good, a higher than earthly good, may come to- 
morrow. It was no blind chance, believe me, my hus- 
band, that led to the appointment of Mr. Jasper as the 
guardian of this poor child. Eternal purposes are in- 
volved therein, as surely as God is infinitely wise and 
good. Goofl to one, perhaps to many, will grow 
out of what now seems a circumstance deeply to be 
regretted." 

" You're a happy reasoner, Edith. I wish I could be- 
lieve in so consoling a philosophy." 

"Edward!" There was a change in Mrs. Claire's 
voice, and a look blending surprise with a gentle rebuke 
in her countenance. " Edward, how can you speak so 1 
Is not mine the plain Christian doctrine? Is it not to 
be found everjrwhere in the Bible?" 

" Doubtless, Edith ; but I'm not one of the pious kind, 
you know." 
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Claire forced a smile to his hce, but his wife looked 
serious, and remarked, — 

" I don't like to hear you talk so, Edward. There is 
in it, to me, something profane. Ah, my dear husband, 
in this simple yet all-embracing doctrine of providence 
lies the whole secret of human happiness. If our Creator 
be infinitely wise and good, he will seek the well-being of 
his creatures, even though they turn from him to do 
violence to his laws ; and, in his infinite love and wisdom, 
will so order and arrange events as to make everything 
conspire to the end in view. Both bodily and mental 
suffering are often permitted to take place, as the only 
agencies by which to counteract hereditary evils that 
would otherwise destroy the soul." 

"Ah, Edie ! Edie ! " said Claire, interrupting his wife, 
in a fond, playful tone, " you are a wise preacher, and as 
good as you are wise. I only wish that I could see and 
feel as you do ; no doubt it would be better for me in the 
end. But such a wish is vain." 

" Oh, say not so, dear husband ! " exclaimed Edith, with 
unexpected earnestness ; say not so ! It hurts me almost 
like words of personal unkindness." 

" But how can I be as good as you are ? It isn't in me." 

"I am not good, Edward. There is none good but 
Gk)d," answered the wife solemnly. 

"Oh yes, yes! you are an angel!" returned Claire, 
with a sudden emotion that he could not control. " And 
I-and I-" 
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He checked himself, turned his face partly away to 
conceal its expression, sat motionless for a moment, and 
then burying his face on the bosom of his wife, sobbed 
for the space of nearly a minute, overcome by a passion 
that he in vain struggled to master. 

Never had Edith seen her husband so moved. She was 
startled, even frightened. 

" Oh, Edward, dear Edward ! what ails you ! " were 
her eager, agitated words, so soon as she could speak. 
"What has happened? Oh, tell me, my husband, my 
dear husband ! " 

But Claire answered not, though he was gaining some 
control over his feelings. 

" Oh, Edward ! won't you speak to me ? Won't you 
tell me all your troubles, all your heart 1 Am I not your 
wife, and do I not love you with a love no words can 
express ? Am I not your best and closest friend ? Would 
I not even lay down my life for your good? Dear 
Edward, what has caused this great emotion 1 " 

Thus urged, thus pleaded the tearful Editk But there 
was no reply, though the strong tremor which had thrilled 
through the frame of Claire had subsided. He was still 
bent forward, with his face hid on her bosom^ while her 
arm was drawn lovingly around hiuL So they remained 
for a while. At length the young man lifted himself 
up, and fixed his eyes upon her. His countenance was 
pale and sad, and bore traces of intense suffering. 

" My husband ! my dear husband ! *' murmured Edith 
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"My wife! my good angel !" was the low, thiilHng 
response ; and Claire pressed his lips ahnost reTerently 
upon the brow of his wife. 

''I have had a feaifiil dieam^Edithl" said he; "a vaj 
fearful dream ! Thank God, I am awake now." 

"A dream, Edward?" retomed his wife, not Mly 
comprehending him. 

"Yes, love, a dream; y^ £ir too reaL Sordy I 
dreamed, or was under some dire enchantments But the 
spell is gone — gone, I trust, for ever." 
* "What spell, lovel Oh, speak to me in a plainer 
language!" 

" I think, Edith," said the young man, after remaining 
thoughtfully silent for some time, " that I will tiy to get 
another situation. I don't believe it is good for me 
to serve Leonard Jasper. Gold is the god he wor- 
ships ; and I find myself daily tempted to bend my 
knee in the same idolatry." 

" Edward I"— a shadow had fallen on the face of Edith. 

" You look troubled at my words, Edith," resumed the 

young man ; " yet what I say is true, too true. I wi^ 

it were not so. Ah ! this passage through the world, 

hard and toilsome as it is, has many, many dangers." 

" If we put our trust in God, we need have no fear " 
said Editli, in a gentle yet earnest and penetrating voice 
laying her hand lovingly on the hot forehead of her 
husband, and gazing into his eyes. " Nothing without 
can harm us. Our worst enemies are within.^' 
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" Within f 

'* Tes, lore ; within onr boacmia. Into our distnuts 
and nnsatisfied desires they enter, and tempt us to eviL" 

''True, true,*' said daiie, in an abstracted manner, 
and as if speaking to himself. 

''What more do we want to make us happy!" asked 
Edith, comprehending still more clearly her huaband*s 
state of mind. 

Claire sighed deeply, but made no answer. 

^ More money could not do it," she added. 

^ Money would procure us many comforts that we do 
not now possess," said the young man. 

" I doubt that, Edward. It might g^ye more of the 
elegancies of life ; but, as I have often said, these do not 
always produce corresponding pleasure. If they come, 
without too ardent seeking, in the good pleasure of 
Providence, as the reward of useful and honest labour, 
then they may increase the delights of life ; but never 
otherwise. If the heart be set on them, their acquire- 
ment will surely end in disappointment Possession 
will create satiety ; and the mind too quickly turns from 
the good it has toiled for in hope so long, to fret itself 
because there is an imagined higher good beyond. Be- 
lieve me, Edward, if we are not satisfied with what God 
gives us as the reward of useful toil to-day, we will not 
be satisfied with what he gives to-monow." 

" Perhaps you are right, Edith ; I believe you are. 
My mind has a glimpse of the truth, but to fully realize 
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his wife, ^ and in a moment of weakness. I must resist 
the evil that assaults me. I must strive with the 
tempter and overcome him. I must think less of this 
world and its riches ; and place a higher value upon the 
riches without wings of which you have spoken to me 
so often." 

"Can you remain where you are, and be out of 
danger ? " asked £dith. 

" There is danger everywhere." 

" Ay ; but in some positions the danger is more 
imminent. Is it well to court temptation ? " 

"Perhaps not; but I cannot afford to give up my 
place with Jasper." 

"Yet, while remaining, you will be strongly tempted?" 

" Jasper is dishonest at heart. He is ever trying to 
overreach in dealing, and expects every one in his em- 
ployment to be as keen as himself." 

" Oh, Edward, do not remain with him a day longer ! 
There is death to the spirit in the very atmosphere 
around such a man. You cannot serve such a master, 
and be true to yourself and to God. It is impossible" 

"I believe you are right, Edith; I know you are 
right," said the young man, with a strong emphasis on 
the last sentence. " But what am I to do ? A hundred 
a year is little enough for our wants ; I have, as you 
know, been dissatisfied with that. I can hardly get so 
much in another situation. I know of but one opening, 
and that is with Melville." 
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" Gro back to him, Edward," said his wife. 

" And get but eighty pounds a year I It is all he can 

pay." 

'' If but sixty, it were a situation &r preferable to the 
one you now hold." 

" Twenty pounds a year, Edith, taken fiiom our i^esent 
income, would deprive us of many comforts." 

'* Think of what we would gain in true inward enjoy- 
ment, Edward, by such a change. Have you grown 
happier since you entered the service of Mr. Jasper I" 

The young man shook his head sadly, and nmrmnred, 
"Alas! no." 

" Can anything compensate for the anguish of mind 
we have both suffered in the last few hours, Edward ?" 

There was a quick flushing of the £u3e, as Edith said 
this. 

" Both suffered I " exclaimed Edward, with a look of 
surprise. 

" Ay, both, love. Can the heart of my husband feel a 
jar of discord, and mine not thrill painfully I Can he be 
in temptation, without an overshadowing of my sfnrit t 
Can he be in darkness, and I at the same time in li^ ? 
No, no ; that were impossible. Tou have been in great 
peril ; I knew that some evil threatened you, even before 
you confessed it. Oh, Edward, we have both tasted, in 
the last few hours, a bitterer cup than has yet been 
placed to our lips. May we not be called upon to drink 
it to the very dregs ! " 
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" Amen ! '* fell solemnly from the lips of Edward Claire, 
as a cold shudder crept along his nerves. If there had 
been any wavering in his mind before, there was none 
now. He resolved to make restitution in the morning, 
and, as soon as opportunity offered, to leave a situation 
where he was so strongly tempted to step aside from the 
path of integrity. The virtue of his wife had saved him. 




Sieps in % ^ig^l gtrtdiim. 




V. 

^ieps in % §li8^ ^piztcfion. 

^WAUD," said Mr. Jasper, on tiie wext i 
ing, soon after he came to the Aop, ''vas 
any time fixed for tJie faneral jesterday f ** 

"I believe not" 

" That was an oversight It mig^t as we& take plaee 
to-day as to-morrow or a week henee, if tliere are bo 
intimate friends or relatives to be thought of or torn- 
suited. I wish you would take the fOTe&ooa to see 
about it The undertaker will, of courBe, do eveiythiiig 
according to your directions. Let there be as fittie 
expense as possible." 

While they were yet speaking, the undertaker eame 
in to make inquiry as to the funeral arrangements 

" Is the cofi&n ready ?" asked Jasper, in a cold bosineas 
manner. 

" It is," was the reply. 

" What of the ground ? Did you see to her husband's 
funeral?" 

" Yes. I have attended to all these matters. Nothing 
remains but to fix the time, and notify the clergyman." 
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" Were you at the house this morning 1 " asked Jasper 
"I was." 

" Whom did you find there 1 " 
" One or two of the neighbours." 
" No near relatives of the deceased ?■' 
" Not to my knotlrledge." 

"Was anything said about the time for bnrying Mrs. 
Elder?" 
" No. That matter, I suppose, will rest with you." 
" In that case, I see no reason for delay," said Jasper. 
" What end would it serve ?" 
" The sooner it is over the better." 
" So I think. Suppose we say this afternoon ?" 
" Very well The time might be fixed at fiva The 
graveyard is not very distant. How many carriages shall 
I order?" 

" Not many. Two, I should think, would be enough," 
replied Jasper. " There will not be much left, I presume; 
therefore the lighter the funeral expenses the better. By 
the way, did you see the child when you were there this 
morning?" 
"No, sir." 

" Some neighbour has, in all probability, taken it" 
" Very likely. It is a beautiful child." 
" Yes, rather pretty," was Jasper's cold response. 
" So young to be left alone in the world. Ah, me ! But 
these things will happen. So, you decide to have the 
funeral at five this -afternoon?" • 
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'* Yes ; unless something interferes to preyent it Hie 
quicker a matter like this is over the better." 

"True. Very well" 

" You will see to everything!"* 

" Certainly ; that is my business. Will you be at tbe 
house this afternoon ?" 

" At the time of the funeral t" 

"Yes." 

" I think not. I can't do any good." 

" No, only for the look of the thing." 

The undertaker was already b^ioning to fed the heart- 
less indifference of Jasper, and his last remark was ntteied 
half in irony, half in smothered contempt. 

" Look ! oh, I never do anything for look. If I can 
be of any service, I will be there ; but if not, not Tm a 
downright, straight-forward man of the world, yon see." 

The undertaker bowed, saying that all should be as he 
wished. 

" You can step- over, after a while, Edward," said Jas- 
per, as soon as the undertaker had retired. ** When you 
go, I wish you would ascertain, particularly, what has 
been done with the child. If a neighbour has taken her 
home, make inquiry as to whether she will be retained 
in the family ; or, better still, adopted. You can hint, in a 
casual way, you know, that her parents have left property, 
which may, some time or other, be valuable. This may be a 
temptation, and turn the scale in favour of adoption ; which 
may save me a world of trouble and respon&lbVUiVs!* 
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" There is some property left?" remarked Claire. 

'* A small house or two, and a bit of worthless land in 
the mountains. All, no doubt, mortga|!;ed within a trifle 
of their value. Still, it's property, you know ; and the word 
' property ' has a very attractiYe sound in aome people's 
ears." 

A strong feeling of disgust toward Jasper swelled in 
the young man's heart, but he guarded against its expres- 
sion in look or words. 

A customer entering at the moment, Claire left his prin- 
cipal and moved down behind the counter: He was not 
very agreeably affected, as the lady approached him,, to 
see in her the person from whom he had taken two pounds 
on the previous day, in excess of a reasonable profit Her 
serious face warned him that she had discovered the 
cheat. 

" Are you the master of this shop ? " she asked, as she 
leaned upon the counter, and fixed her mild yet steady 
eyes upon the young man's face. 

" I am not, ma*am," replied Claire, forcing a smile as 
he spoke. " Didn't I sell you a lot of goods yesterday?" 

"You did, sir." 

" I thought I recognised you. Well, ma'am, there was 
an error in your bill, an overcharge." 

" So I should thmk" 

" An overcharge of twenty shillings.' • 

Claire, while he affected an indifferent manner, leaned 
over toward the woman and spoke in alow tone of voice. 
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Inwardly, he was trembling lest Jasper should become 
cognizant of what was passing. 

"' Will you take goods for what is due to you ; or shall 
I hand you back the money?" said he. 

*' As I have a few more purchases to make, I may as 
well take goods," she replied, greatly to the young man*8 
relief 

" What shall I show you, ma'am ? " he asked, in a voice 
that now reached the attentive ears of Jasper, who had 
been wondering what was passing between the derk and 
customer. 

A few articles were mentioned, and, in a little while, 
another bill of twenty-eight shillings was made. 

" I am to pay you eight shillings, I. believe 1" said the 
lady, after Claire had told her how much the articles came 
to. As she said this, Jasper was close by and heard the 
remark. 

" Right, ma'am," answered the clerk. 

The customer laid two one-pound notes on the coimter. 
Claire saw that the eyes of Jasper were on him. He took 
them up, placed them in the money-drawer, and stood 
some time fingering th^ change. Then, with his back 
turned towards Jasper, he slipped a sovereign from his' 
pocket This, with twelve shillings from the drawer, he 
gave to the lady, who received her change and departed. 

Other eastomerB coming in at the moment, both Jasper 
and his clerk were kept busy for the next hour. When 
they were alone agab, the former said,— 
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*' How much was the old lady's account, who was in 
this morning?" 

'* The amount was one pound eight shillings, I believe." 

" I thought she said eight shillings 1 " 

'* She gave me two pounds, and I only took twelve shill- 
ings from the drawer," said the young man. 

" I thought you gave her gold?" 

" There was no gold in the drawer," was replied, eva- 
sively. 

Much to the relief of Claire, another customer entered, 
thus putting an end to the conference between him and 
Jasper. 

The mind of the latter, ever suspicious, was not quite 
satisfied. He was almost sure that eight shillings was 
the price named for the goods, and that he had seen a 
gold coin offered in change. And he took occasion to 
refer to it at the next opportunity, when his clerk's posi- 
tive manner, backed by the entry of one pound eight in 
the sales' book, silenced him. 

As for Claire, this act of restitution, so far as it was in 
his power to make it, took &om his mind a heavy burden. 
He had still twelve shillings in his possession that were 
not rightfully his own. It was by no means probable that 
an opportunity like the one just embraced would occur. 
What then was it best for him to do ? This question was 
soon after decided, by his throwing the money into the 
cash-drawer of Jasper. 

On his way home to dinner that day, Claire caUed at 
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the shop of a Mr. Melville, referred to in the conversa- 
tion with his wife on the previous evening. This gentle- 
man, who was somewhat advanced in years, was in the 
same business as Jasper. He was known as a strictly 
upright dealer,—" Too honest to get along in this world," 
as some said. " Old Stick-in-the-mud," others called him. 
" A man behind the times," as the new-comers in the trade 
were pleased to say. Claire had lived with him for some 
years, and left him on the offer of Jasper to give him 
twenty pounds more per annum than he was getting. 

" Ah, Edward ! How are you to-day 1" said Mr. Mel- 
ville, kindly, as the young man came in. 

" Very well in body, but not so well in mind," was the 
frank reply, as he took the proffered hand of his old em- 
ployer. 

" Not well in mind, ah ! That's the worst kind of sick- 
ness I know of, Edward. What's the matter?" 

" As I have dropped in to talk with you a little about 
my own affurs, I will come at once to the point." 

" That is right Speak out plainly, Edward, and you 
will find in me, at least, a sincere friend, and an honest 
adviser. What is the matter now 1 " 

" I don't like my present situation, Mr. Melvillel" 

"Ahl Weill Whafs the trouble 1 Haveyoaand 
Jasper had a misunderstanding 1" 

" Oh no I Nothing of that We get on well eaoa^ 
together. But I don't think it's a good i^aoe fia a jomsr 
man to be in, sir." 
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"Why not r^ 

" I can be plain with you. In a word, Mr. Jasper is 
not an honest dealer ; and be expects his clerks to do pretty 
much as he does." 

Mr. Melville shook his head and looked grave. 

" To tell the truth," continued Edward, "I have suflfered 
myself to fall, almost insensibly, into his way of doing 
business, until I have become a perfect (^eat, taking, 
sometimes, double and treble profit from a customer who 
happened to be ignorant of prices." 

" Edward ! " exclaimed the old man, an expression of 
painful surprise settling on his countenance. 

" It is all too true, Mr. Melville— all too true. And I 
don't think it good for me to remain with Mr. Jasper." 

" What does he give you now ?" 

" The same as at first — a hundred pounds." 

The old man bent his head and thought for a few mo» 
ments. 

" His system of dealing unfairly with his customers is 
your principal objection to Mr. Jasper 1 " 

"That is one objection, and a very serious one, too ; 
particularly as I am required to be as unjust to customers 
as himself. But there is still another reason why I wish 
to get away from this situation. Mr. Jasper seems to 
think and care for nothing but money-getting. In his 
mind, gold is the highest good. To a far greater extent 
than I was, until very recently, aware, have I fallen, by 
slow degrees, into his way of thinking and feeling ; until 
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I wished to ietiifa,yoa wcnid €BdfiaaHiirtt' safe ja t9«!Sr- 
ingformel* 

*' I did, Edward; and cas readily takf: vuc 11 jil«w. m 
one of my young bkb k gocag to leas^ me iir a iu£n«^ 
salary than I can aSxd to pay. ThBR: m imt ^eaprvt,'^, 
however." 

'^ What is that, Mr. MelriBc: I * 

'^ The salary wffl be <i^ cii^h^ punudt & y^ai.' 

*' I shall expect no aoie fpom ydm" 

''BntcaayoafiveoBtkrtcnftiKnr! LfiawmiW -suit 
you have beenr)eeemBga1nD»iR4f#wttdfc,;aifi:iuai; fvuf 
wants have been mra a wigd l^r y<i«r nbt i^ jutumtu Ijfi 
mea8k,haveyoaaavcdaqrtiiBg«w«:yaiv<«it»amAV 
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"Nothing." 

" So much the worse. Toa will find it difficult to fall 
back upon a reduced salary. How far can you rely on 
your wife's coK)peration 1 " 

" To the fullest extent I have already suggested to 
her the change, and she desires, above all tlungs, that I 
should make it" 

"Does she understand the ground of this proposed 
change?" asked Mr. Melville. 

"Clearly." 

"And is willing to meet privation; to step down 
into even a humbler sphere, so that her husband be 
removed from the tempting influence of the god of this 
world]" 

" She is, Mr. Melville. Ah ! I only wish that I could 
look upon life as she does — ^that I could see as clearly — 
that I could gather, as she is gathering them in her daUy 
walk, the riches that have no wings." 

"Thank God for such a treasure, Edward. She is 
worth more than the wealth of the Indies. With such an 
angel to walk by your side, you need fear no eviL" 

" You will give me a situation, then, Mr. Melville I" 

" Yes, Edward," replied the old man. 

"Then I will notify Mr. Jasper this afternoon, and 
enter your service on the first of next month. My heart 
is lighter already. Good day." 

And Edward hastened home. 

During the afternoon he found no opportunity to siieak 
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to Ml*. Jasper on the sabject uppermost in his thoughts, 
as that individual wished him to attend MrsL Elder^s 
funeral, and gather for him all possible information about 
the child. It was late when he came back firom the 
burial-ground— so late that he concluded not to return, 
that evening, to the shop. In the carriage in which he 
rode, was the clergyman who officiated, and the orphan 
child, who, though but half comprehending her loss, was 
yet. overwhelmed with sorrow. On their way back, the 
clergyman asked to be left at his own dwelling ; and this 
was done. Claire was then alone with the child, who 
crept close to him in the carriage. He did not speak 
to her ; nor did she do more than lift, now and then, her 
large, soft, tear-suffused eyes to his &ca 

Having arrived at the dwelling from which they had 
just borne forth the dead, Claire gently lifted out the 
child, and entered the house with her. Two persons only 
were within, the domestic, and the woman who, the day 
before, had spoken of taking to her own home the little 
orphan. The former had on her shawl and bonnet, and 
said that she was going away. 

"You will not leave this child here alone," said 
Edward. 

'*I will take her for the present,'* said the other. 
"Would you like to go home with me, Fanny?" con- 
tinued she, addressing the child. " Come,"— and she held 
out her hands. 

But the child drew closer to the side of Edward, and 
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looked up into his face with a silent appeal that his heart 
could not resist. 

" Thank you, ma'am/' he returned politely. " We won't 
trouble you to do that. I will take her to my own home 
for the present. Would you like to go with me, dear?" 

Fanny answered with a grateful look, as she lifted her 
beautiful eyes again to his face. 

And so, after the woman and the domestic had departed^ 
Edward Claire locked up the house, and taking the will- 
ing child by the hand, led her away to his own humble 
dwelling. 

Having turned himself resolutely away from evil, 
already were the better impulses of his nature quickened 
into active life. A beautiful humanity was rising up to 
fill the place so recently about to be consecrated to the 
worship of a hideous selfishness. 
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VI. 

)WARD CLAIRE was in no doubt as to the 
reception the motherless child would receive 
from his kind-hearted wife. A word or two of 
explanation enabled her to comprehend the feeling from 
which he had acted. 

" You were right, Edward," said she in hearty approval 
" I am glad you brought her homa Come, dear," con- 
tinued she, speaking to the wondering, partly shrinking 
orphan, "let me take off your bonnet." 

She kissed the child's sweet lips and then gazed for 
some moments into her face, pleased, yet half surprised, 
at her remarkable beauty. 

Little Fanny felt that she was among friends. The sad 
expression of her face soon wore off, light came back to 
her eyes, and her prattling tongue released itself from a 
long silence. An hour afterwards, when she was laid to 
sleep in a temporary bed, made for her on the floor, her 
heavy eyelids fell quickly, with their long lashes upon 
her cheeks, and she was soon in the world of (^eams. 
G 
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Then followed a long and serious conference between 
Edward and his wife. 

" I saw Mr. Melville to-day," said the former. 

" Did you? I am glad of that," she answered. 

" He will give me a place." 

"Glad again.'' 

"But, Edith, as I supposed, he can only pay me a 
salary of eighty poimds." 

" No matter," was the prompt reply ; " it is better than 
a hundred where you are." 

"Can we live on it, Edith?" Edward spoke in a 
troubled voice. 

" Why not ? We have but to use a little more economy 
in our expenses— to live on eight shillings a week less 
than we now spend ; and that will not be very hard to 
do. Trust it to me, dear. I will bring the account out 
even. And we will be just as happy. As happy? Oh, 
a thousand times happier ! Twenty pounds ! — how 
poorly will that compensate for broken peace and a dis- 
quieted conscience. Edward, is it possible for you to 
remain where you are, and be innocent?" 

" I fear not, Edith," was the unhesitating reply. "And 
yet, dear, I should be man enough, should have integrity 
enough, to resist the temptations that might come in my 
way." 

" Do not think of remaining where you are," 
said the young wife earnestly. " If Mr. Melville 
will give you eighty pounds a year, take his offer and 
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pounds. Then they must have a whole house to them« 
selves, as if their two nice rooms were not as large and 
comfortable, and as well suited to their real wants as be- 
fore. They must, also, have showy furniture for their 
friends to look at Were they any happier for this 
change t— for this marked improvement in their external 
condition? We have talked this over before, Edward. 
Ko, th^y were not In fact, they were not so comfort- 
able. With added means had come a whole train of 
clamorous wants, that even the doubled salary could not 
supply." 

" Everhart gets three hundred a year now," remarked 
Claire. 

"That will account, then," said Edith, smiling, "for 
Emma's unsettled state of mind when I last saw her. 
New wants have been created ; and they have disturbed 
her former tranquillity." 

" All are not so foolish as they have been. I think we 
might bear an increased income without the drawbacks 
that have attended theirs." 

" If it had been best for us, my husband, God would 
have provided it. It is in his loving-kindness that he 
has opened the way so opportunely for you to leave the 
path of doubt and danger for one of confidence and safety ; 
and, in doing it, he has really increased your salary." 

" Increased it, Edith ! Why do you say that ?" 

" Will we not be happier for the change 1 " asked Edith, 
smiling. 
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" Heaven has indeed blessed me." Such was the heart- 
felt admission of Edward Claire, made in the silence of 
his own thoughts. " With a diflTerent wife— a lover of 
the world and its vanities— how imminent would have 
been my danger ! Alas ! scarcely anything less than a 
miracle could have saved me. I shudder as I realize the 
fearful danger through which I have just passed. I 
thank God for so good a wife." 

The first inquiry made by Jasper, when he met Edward 
on the next morning, was in relation to what he had seen 
at the funeral, and, particularly, as to the disposal of the 
child. 

" I took her home with me," he said, in answer to a 
direct question. 

" You did !" Jasper seemed taken by surprise. "How 
came that, Edward ?" 

"When I returned from the cemetery, I found the 
domestic ready to leave the house. Of course the poor 
child could not remain there alone ; so I took her home 
with me for the night." 

"How did your wife like that?" asked Jasper, with 
something in his tone that showed a personal interest in 
the reply. 

" Very well. I did just what she would have done 
under the circumstances." 

"You have only one child, I believe?" said Jasper 
after a pause of some moments. 

"ThatisalL" 
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"Only three in family?" 

"Only three." 

"How would you like to increase it? Suppose you 
keep this child of Elder's, now she is with you. I have 
been looking a little into the affairs of the estate, and find 
that there are two houses, unencumbered, that are rented 
each at fifty pounds a year. Of course, you will receive 
a reasonable sum for taking care of the child. What 
say you to it ? As executor, I will pay you a pound a 
week for boarding and clothing her imtil she is twelve 
years of age. After that, a new arrangement can be 
made." 

" I can't give an answer until I consult my wife," said 
Claire, in reply to so unexpected a proposal 

"Urge her to accept the offer, Edward. Just think 
what it will add to your income. I'm sure it won't cost 
you half the sum, weekly, that I have specified, to supply 
the child with everything." 

" Perhaps not. But all will depend on my wife. We 
are living, now, in two rooms, and keep no domestic. 
An addition of one to our family might so increase her 
care and labour as to make a servant necessary. Then 
we would require an additional room ; the rent of which 
and the wages and board of the servant would amount 
to nearly as much as we would receive from you on 
account of the child." 

" Yes, I see that," returned Jasper. And he n\U8ocl 
for some moments. He was particularly anxloxiit tA\»V 
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Claire should take the orphan, for then all the troable of 
looking after and caring for her would be taken from 
him, and that would be a good deal gained. 

" m tell you what, Edward," he added. " K yon will 
take her, I will call the sum twenty-fonr shillings a 
weeks — or sixty pounds a year. That will make the 
matter perfectly easy. If your wife does not at first 
seem inclined, talk to her seriously. This addition to 
your income will be a great help. To show her that I am 
perfectly in earnest, and that you can depend on recdy- 
ing the sum specified, I will draw up a little agreement^ 
which, if all parties are satisfied, can be signed at onoeL" 

Claire promised to talk the matter oyer with his wife 
at dinner-time. 

The morning did not pass without various assaults on 
the young man's recent good resolutions. Several times 
he had customers in from whom it would have been ea^ 
to get more than a fair profit ; but he steadily adhered to 
what he believed to be right, though Jasper once or 
twice expressed dissatisfaction at his not having made 
better sales, and particularly at his failing to sell a piece 
of cloth, because he would not pledge his word as to its 
colour and quality, neither of which was good. 

The proposition of Jasper, that he should make in his 
family a place for the orphan, caused Claire to postpone 
the announcement of his intention to leave his service, 
until after he had seen and conferred with his wifa 

At the usual dinner-hour Claire returned home. His 
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" A pilloir had be«n placed on the floor, and upon tUi laj aleepipg, arm in 

arm, (ho two children."— Face 8a 
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mind had become bj this time somewhat disturbed. T^ 
long-cherished love of mcmey, sabdoed for & bdef season, 
was becoming actiTC again. Here woe tventr-foor 
shillings to be added, weekly, to his inocMne. iRvrided his 
wife approTed of the arrangiement, — and it was to come 
through Jasper. The more he thoo^t of this, the more 
bis natural cupidity was stirred, and the hsa willing he 
felt to give up the twenty pounds of salaiy. If he per- 
sisted in leaying Jasper, there would, in all prebabOitT, 
be a breach between them, and this would, of oouree, 
prevent an arrangement that he liked better and better 
the more he thought about it. He was in this state of 
mind when he reached home. 

On opening the door of their sitting-room, the atten- 
tion of Claire was arrested by the animated expres- 
sion of his wife's face. She raised her finger to enjoin 
silence. Tripping h'ghtly to his side, she drew her arm 
within his, and whispered— 

"Oomo into the chamber, dear— tread , softly— there ! 
isn't that sweet ?— isn't it lovely 1" 

The sight was lovely indeed. A pillow had been 
placed on the floor, and upon this lay sleeping, arm in 
arm, the two children. Pressed close together were their 
rosy cheeks ; and the sunny curls of Fanny Elder were 
mixed, like gleams of sunshine, amid the darker ringlets 
that covered profusely the head of little Edith. 

"Did you ever see anything so beautiful?" said the 
delighted mother. 
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'' What a picture it would make !" remarked Edward, 
who was charmed with the sight 

^ Oh, lovely I How I should like just such a picture !" 

" She is a beautiful child," said Edward. 

"Very," was the hearty response. "Very — and so 
sweet-tempered and winning in her ways. Do you 
know, I am already attached to her. And little Edie is 
so delighted. They have played all the morning like 
kittens ; and a little while ago lay down, just as you see 
them— tired out, I suppose— and fell asleep. It mnsfe 
have been hard for the mother to part with that child- 
hard, very hard." 

And Mrs. Claire sighed. 

" You will scarcely be willing to give her up, if she 
remains here long," said Edward. 

"I don't know how I should feel to part from her, 
even now. Oh, isn't it sad to think that she has no 
living soul to love or care for her in the world." 

" Mr. Jasper is her guardian, you know." 

" Yes ; and such a guardian !" 

" I should not like to have my child dependent on his 
tender mercies, certainly. But he will have little to do 
with her beyond paying the bills for her maintenance. He 
will place her in some family to board ; and her present 
comfort and future well-being will depend very mnch 
upon the character of the persons who have charge of 
her." 

Edith sighed. 
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" I wish," said she, after a pause, " that we were able 
to J^ake her. But we are not" 

And she sighed again. 

'* Mr. Jasper will pay twenty-fonr shillings a wedc to 
any one who will take the entire care of her nntil she is 
twelve years of age." 

**Will hel" A sadden light had gleamed oyer the 
face of Mrs. Claire. 

" Yes ; he said so this morning." 

"Then, why may not we take her? I am willing," 
was Edith's quick suggestion. 

" It is a great care and responsibility," said Edward. 

" I shall not feel it so. When the heart prompts, duty 
becomes a pleasure. Oh, yes, dear, let us take the child, 
by all means." 

" Can we make room for her 1" 

" Why not 1 Her little bed, in a comer of our chamber, 
will in no way incommode us ; and through the day she 
will be a companion for Edie. If you could only have 
seen how sweetly they played together ! Edie has not 
been half the trouble to-day that she usually is." 

" It will rest altogether with you, Edith," said Claire, 
seriously. " In fact, Mr. Jasper proposed that we should 
take Fanny. I did not give him much encouragement, 
howeyer." 

" Have you any objection, dear ?" asked Edith. 

" None. The sum to be paid weekly will more than 
cover the additional cost of housekeeping. If you are 
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prepared for the extra duties that must oome, I have 
nothing to urge against the arrangement'* 

" If extra duties are involved, I will perform them as 
a labour of love. Without the sum to be paid for the 
child's maintenance, I would have been ready to take her 
in and let her share our home. She is now in the special 
guardianship of the Father of the fatherless, and He will 
provide for her, no matter who become the almoners of 
His bounty. This is my faith, Edward, and in this faith 
I would have freely acted even without the provision 
that has been made.** 

'* Let it be, then, as you wish, Edith." 

"How providential this increase of our income, 
Edward," said his wife, soon afterward, while the subject 
of taking Fanny into their little household was yet the 
burden of their conversation. " We shall gain here all, 
and more than all that will be lost in giving up your 
situation with IMr. Jasper. Did I not say to you that 
good would come of this guardianship ; and is there not, 
even now, a foreshadowing of things to come ? *' 

"Perhaps there is," replied Edward thoughtfully. 
" But my eye of faith is not so clear as yours." 

" Let me see for you, then, dear," said Edith, in a 
tender voice. "I am an earnest confider in the good 
purposes of our heavenly Father. I trust in them, as a 
ship trusts in its well-grounded anchor. That, in 
summing up the events of our life, when the time of our 
departure comes, we shall see clearly that each has been 
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wisely ordered by One who is infinitely good and wise, T 
never for an instant doubt Oh, if you could only see 
with me, eye to eye, Edward ! But you will, love, you 
will — ^that my heart assures me. It may be some time 
3'et— but it will come." 

" May it come right speedily !" was the fevent response 
of Edward Claire. 
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JELL, Edward, what does your wife say?" 
Such was the inquiry of Jasper, on the re- 
turn of his clerk from dinner. 

"There will be no difficulty, so far as she is concerned," 
the young man answered. 

" None, did you say, Edward r 

"None. She is willing to take the child, under the 
arrangement you propose." 

" That is, for sixty pounds a year, to find her every- 
thing T 

" Yes ; until she is twelve years of age." 

" So I understand it After that, as the expense of her 
clothing and education will increase, we can make a new 
arrangement Very welL Fm glad you have decided to 
take the diikL She won't cost you twenty-four shillings 
a week for the present, I am sure : so the additioDal in- 
come win be <iiiite a be^ to you." 

^'IdMi't fawwhawtbatfcwinije. At any imfce, itr ^i^ 
williiig to take tJbe dM iato oar £uqbDt7 
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" Suppose, theD, Edward, we mutuaUy sign this littie 
agreement to that eflfect, which I have drawn up ?" 

And Jasper took a paper from his desk, which he 
handed to Edward. 

'' Fve no objection,'' said the latter, after he had read 
it over. " It binds me to the maintenance of the child 
until she is twelve years of age, and you to the payment 
of sixty pounds a year, in quarterly payments of fifteen 
pounds each." 

''Yes, that is the simple statement of the matter. 
You see, I have prepared duplicates : one for you, and 
one for myself. I will sign them first." 

And Jasper took a pen and placed upon each of the 
documents his sign-manual. 

Claire did the same ; and a clerk witnessed the signa- 
tures. Each, then, took a copy. Thus, quickly and 
fully, was the matter arranged. 

This fact of giving to the contract a legal form, was, 
under the circumstances, the very thing Claire most 
desired. He had already begun to see difficulties ahead, 
as soon as he announced his intention of leaving Jasper's 
service ; particularly, as no reason he could give would 
satisfy the merchant — difficulties growing out of this 
new relation as the personal guardian of little Fanny 
Elder. The signing of a regular contract for the payment 
of a certain sum of money, quarterly, for the child's 
maintenance, gave him a legal right to collect that sum, 
should Jasper, from any change of feeling, be disposed at 
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some future time to gire him tzoQl)Ie. This was sane- 
thing gained. 

It was with exceeding lelnctance that Clure forced 
himself, during the afternoon, to annoanoe his jittrmka 
to leave Mr. Jasper. Had he not promised Mr. MdriDe 
and his wife to do this, it would certain^ hare been 
postponed for the present, periu^ altogether. But hk 
word was passed to both of them, and he fdt that to 
defer the matter would be wrong. So, an oppoctonitj 
offering, he said— 

" I believe, Mr. Jasper, that I shall hare to leave you.* 

'' Leave me, Edward !" Mr. Jasper was takoa alto- 
gether by surprise. ''What is the mfaning of this! 
You have expressed no dissatisfaction. TUsias is wrong T 

The position of Edward was a trying obcl He could 
not state the true reasons for wishing to leave his pre- 
sent situation, without giving great offenee, and malnn^ 
perhaps, an enemy. This he wished, if pbanble, to avoid. 
A few days before he would not have scmi^ed at the 
broadest equivocation, or even at a direct fiilsehood. But 
there had been a birth of better principles in his mind, 
and he was desirous to let them govern his conduct As 
he did not answer promptly the question of Jasper as to 
his reasons for wishing to leave him, the latter said — 

"This seems to be some sudden purpose, Edward. 
Are you going to receive a higher salary V 

Still Edward did not reply, but looked troubled and 
irresolute. Taking it for granted that no TSi^A.VH<t W. 
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pecuniary one could have prompted this desire for 
change, Jasper continued— 

" I have been satisfied with you, Edward. You seem 
to understand me, and to comprehend my mode of doing 
business. I have found you industrious, prompt, and 
cheerful in performing your duties. These are qualities 
not always to be obtained. I do not, therefore, wish to 
part with you. If twenty, or even thirty pounds a year, 
will be any consideration, your salary is increased from 
to-day." 

This, to Edward, was unexpected. He felt more be- 
wildered and irresolute than at first So important an 
increase of salary, set against a reduction of the present 
amount, was a strong temptation, and he felt his old 
desires for money arraying themselves in his mind. 

"I will think over it," said ha "I did not expect 
this. In the morning I will be prepared to decide." 

" Very well, Edward. If you remain, your salary will 
be increased to one hundred and thirty pounds. 

To Claire had now come another hour of darkness. 
The little strength, just born of higher principles, was to 
be sorely tried. Gold was in one scale, and the heavenly 
riches that are without wings in the other. Which was 
to overbalance? 

The moment Claire entered the presence of his wife, on 
returning home that evening, she saw that a change had 
taken place — an unfavourable change ; and a shadow fell 
upon her pure spirit. 



'^I spoloe to lEc Jsa^tET ^sesm jsziiir ifaMj lit yt- 
marked, soon after Le ^xo^jl. 

" What did he sir r iiKTicrBC li&s. 

^ He does boc w^ Hie *::• gL^ 

"I do Bol YiBder as tiscL Biel if flncK. m m 
goTemed ma^ bra idiak Tesarfl n jfsmm jHKnsBibT 

'^ He aSka to mcreue ht sSej it a Imind sni 
thirty pomt^'* aid Edvaid. i& aTeu nae left in ^v^fe 
in no doobt as to the eSsct vhkk this had ymdiumL 

''Two hundred poa& a TeiE, YAwmA'' warn ^r 
serious answer, ''would he a pcMr ecBpcBUSiiB isK aaA 
services as he l e quii csL Laas «f m^ iw f uS L ks if 
hononr, loss of the immailal ao^ ase a& hrv^veL 
Think of this, my dear hufhawd! aad d& mm ior a 
moment hesitata" 

But Edward did hesitate. This nKxpeetei fifisr «f aa 
important an advance in his salary had OEdtei. has kir^ 
of money, for a time quieseenl He saw ia aodi a& im- 
crease a great temporal good ; and thk obBcmed his per- 
ception of a higher good, which, a little while hefoie, h^ 
been so clear. 

" I am not so sure, Edith,*^ said he, "that all these sad 
consequences are necessarily involved. I am under no 
obligation to deal imfairly with his customers. My duty 
wiU be done, when I sell to them all I can at a fair profit. 
If he choose to take an excess of profit in his own deal- 
ing, that is his affair. I need not be partaker in his 
guilt" 
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"Edward!" replied his wife, laying her hand upon 
his arm, and speaking in a low, impressive voice — "do 
you really believe that you can give satisfaction to Mr. 
Jasper in all things, and yet keep your conscience void 
of offence before God and mani Think of his character 
and requirements— think of the kind of service you have, 
in too many instances, rendered him — and then say 
whether it will be possible to satisfy him without patting 
in jeopardy all that a man should hold dear — all that is 
worth living fori Ob, Edward! do not let this offer 
blind you for a moment to the real truth." 
" Then you would have me rgect the offer 1" 
"Without an instant's hesitation, Edward." 
" It is a tempting one. And then, look at the other 
side, Edith. Only eighty pounds a year, instead of a 
hundred and thirty." 

" It is no temptation to me. The latter sum, in the 
present case, is by far the better salary, for it will give 
us higher sources of enjoyment. What are thousands of 
pounds and a troubled mind, compared with a few hun- 
dreds and sweet peace ? If you remain with Jasper, an 
unhappy spirit will surely steal into our dwelling ; if you 
take, for the present, your old place with Mr. Melville, 
how brightly will each morning's sun shine in upon us, 
and how calmly will the blessed evening draw around us 
her curtains of repose !" 

Edith had always possessed great influence over her 
husband. He loved her very tenderly; and was ever 



Ei>WASD*s nrooxs esulbised nr rvv wxxs. 1^ 

loath to do anything to wiidi shs: mndt iczwz^im^ Sm 
was no creatine of mae lEpcLse — of v-fai mji "rni — if 
captions, jet unbending yiUL Jfmt oc7«:aai Itar insfanif 
in anything, h was on the gr:!€3ui of fs 3iin.--tiCBenn»inr 
with just principles; and sd& arvxis iBHafmHi hs jsat- 
tions with the dearer and sooc &WS auif^a if irrg- 
mentation. Xoi with rfahnratp rpaanirigt, sos Tgnpr 
in the dedaiatiMi of thin@i i^f^evidott-H^ ^a^ ^ec- 
ceptions of a pore, tnith-l0Ti^ mfnd, H^r faesBcmaam: 
the blessing of haTing such a wife! 

'' No doubt yon hare the better reaaca •». jnor ai^ 
Edith," replied her husband. Lis maaaer tiSj auacai fiio- 
dued. ** But it is difficult fSor me to ukLi^ aij lasiil ^ 
let Ml from it the natuial good -wUdk. I task mt aaii 
estimate, for the seemingly unreal and manrat^i^ ffxA. 
that, to your purer t)sb£xl^ louins iq> so is^oGB^ * 

^'Unreal— unsubstantial— Edward!" aad 1^^*^^^ 3l 
replytothisw " Are states of nuDduERal)^ 

'* I have not always found them af> * lufc aBsw«ir!il 

'* Is happiness, or miaay, unreal I Ok, a;^ i^usj ^yn 
the most palpable realities I It is not no^ w-^alsl 'liia;;; 
is sought for as an end— that is not the Ka£^=:%I z^v>i 5'x 
which the many are striving. It is the macal w/jf^aeax 
that possession promises — the state of miz^ <>' ftt m^jc^ 
be gained thrcmgh gold as a means. Is it wA »>| 
Think." 

" Yes ; that is undoubedly the case." 

" But, is it possible for nu»iey to ^re \f^uty, %jj^ ^jd*. 
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enjoyment, if, in the spirit, even though not in the letter, 
violence is done to the laws of both God and man 1 Can 
ill-gotten gain produce heavenly beatitudes ? — and there 
are none else. The heart never grows truly warm and 
joyous, except when light from above streams through the 
darkened vapours with which earth-fires have surrounded 
it. Oh, my husband! turn yourself away from this 
world's false allurements, and seek with me the true 
riches. Whatever may be your lot in life — ^I care not 
how poor and humble — I shall walk erect and cheerful 
by your side, if you have been able to keep a conscience 
void of offence ; but if this be not so, and you bring to 
me gold without measure, my head will lie bowe4 ^pon 
my bosom, and my heart throb in low, grief-burdened 
pulsations. False lights, believe me,. Ed ward, are hung 
out by the world, and they lure life's mariner on to 
dangerous coasts. Let us remain on a smooth and 
sunny sea, while we can, and not tempt the troubled 
and uncertain wave, unless duty demands the venture. 
Then, with viitue at the helm, and the light of 
(rod's love in the sky, we shall find a sure haven 
at last." 

"It shall be as you wish, Edith," said Claire, as he 
gazed with admiring affection into the bright and 
beautiful face of his wife, glowing with a seraphic en- 
thusiasm. 

"No, no, Edward! Don't say as / wish," was her 
quick reply. " I cannot bear that you should act merely 
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under my influence as an external pressure. If I have 
seemed to use persuasion, it has not been to force you 
into my way of thinking. But, cannot you see that I 
am right ] Does not your reason approve of what I 
fiayl" 

" It does, Edith. I can see, as well as feel, that you 
are right. But, the offer of a present good is a strong 
temptation. I speak freely " 

"And I thank you for doing so. Oh, never conceal 
from me your inmost thoughts. You say that you can 
see as well as feel that I am right V 

" Yes ; I freely acknowledge that." 

" Your reason approves what I have said 1" 

"FuUy." 

" It tells you that it will be better for you in the end 
to accept of eighty pounds from Mr. Melville, than to re- 
main with Mr. Jasper at a hundred and thirty V 

"It does, Edith." 

"Then, my husband, let the reason which God has 
givei^to you as a guide, direct you now in the right way. 
Do not act under influence from me — ^for then the act 
will not be freely your own— but, as a truly rational, 
and, therefore, a wise man, choose now the way in which 
an enlightened reason tells you that you ought to walk." 

"I have chosen, Edith," was the young man's low, but 
firm reply. 

" How r The wife spoke with a sudden, trembling 
eagerness, and held her breath for an answer. 
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'* I wil] leave my preeent place, and retam to Mr. 
MelviUe." 

'' God be thanked !" came aobbiiig firom the lips d 
Edith, as she threw herself in nnresbrained joy npon the 
bosom of her husband 
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deecnML is jiiciiaieB' otfyCrSL "^I '^ixntpc 
him perfectly Ba^&AeA, He ^dift ai^ Ji*: -ns idhM ii 
higher salary. Ah ! I bare it ! Hi uxl? ^ roK: ul lut 
part to get me to inereaK Idi v^^^ol I d«di:'t ^ihii: iif 
this before. Well, it hai SDOBttJ^ssd; aiC. it %aa^ liSt 
worth all Pye offered Lim. Siinrw^ 9^^ «&^ ttsc^ : 
he's a young man jut to mj taokd, Suvsui itt pvw 
restless again, I muMt UmqA Icm viab ^ jook ii % 
partnership at some fatiiat yaofA, U uaaum ^m* vi 
increasing, I shall want taaut ims vxdki mt YiiuiL I taa 
trust and depend on more fal}j Ham od a akffk.*' 

Thus, in the mind of Jacper, all «:» sfSZ^; sue iit 
was fully prepared, next imjfndD^ vbob l«e; mA Edvie^ 
to hear from him that be would reaotails m lof mrrhft. 
A different decision took him alio^eiLea' I7 sor^m 

" Where are you going T he ack&l 

Edward hesitated a moment ere replyhaiic, **ht^ Vy 
Mr. Melville's." 
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"To Melville's! Will he give you more salary than 
that which I named 1" 

" No," was the answer ; "but I have reasons for wish- 
ing to accept the pkce he offers me." 

"Well, just as you please," said Jasper, coldly. 
" Every one must suit himself." 

And, with the air of a person offended, he turned him- 
self from the young man. Soon afterwards he went out, 
and did not come back for two or three houra When 
he re-entered the shop there was an angry flash in his 
eyes, which rested somewhat sternly upon Claire. 

" Let me speak a word with you, Edward." 

Tlicre happened to be no customer in to engage the 
clerk's attention, and ho retired with his employer to 
the back part of the shop. Jasper then turned and con- 
fronted him with a stern aspect. 

"Well, young man!" said he sharply, "it seems 
that you have been making rather free with my 
good name, of late ; representing me as a cheat and a 
swindler." 

For a few moments the mind of Claire was strongly 
excited and in a perfect maze of confusion. The blood 
mounted to his face, and he felt a rising and choking sen- 
sation in his throat. Wisely he forbore any answer until 
he had regained his self-possession. Then, with a cool- 
ness that surprised even himself, he said, — 

" That's a broad accusation, Mr. Jasper. WiU you go 
with me to your authority?" 
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Jasper was not just prepared for a re^wnse like this, 
and he cooled down, instantly, several d^jee& 

" My authority is qnite satis&ctory," he replied, still 
manifesting angry feeling. " That yon hare been slander- 
ing me is plain; and, also, betraying ihe confidential 
transactions of the honse. It is fhll time we parted — full 
tima I didn't dream that I was warming an adder to 
sting me T 

" I must insist, Mr. Jasper,'* said Claire firmly, "that 
you give me your authority for all this. Let me stand 
face to face with the man who has so broadly accused 
me." 

"Then you deny it all r 

" I shall neither aflfirm nor deny anything. You have 
aogrily accused me of having done you a great wrong. 
All I ask is your authority, and the right to stand face to 
face with that authority. This is no light matter, Mr. 
Jasper." 

" "Well said, young man. It is no light matter, as you 
will, perhaps, kpow to your sorrow in the end. Don't 
suppose, for a moment, that I shall either forget or for- 
give this outrage. Leave me because I cheat in my 
business !" An expression of unmitigated contempt was 
on his face. "Poh! What hypocrisy! I know you! 
And let Mr. Melville beware. He, I more than suspect, 
is at the bottom of this. But he'll rue the day he crossed 
my path — ^he will !" 

And Jasper ground his teeth in anger. 

8 J 
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By this time, Claire had become entirely self- 
possessed. He was both surprised and troubled ; 
yet he concealed, as far as possible, the real state of 
his feelings. 

" So far as Mr. Melville is concerned," said he, " I wish 
you to understand, that I applied to him for the situa- 
tion." 

" Exactly ! That is in agreement with what I heard. 
I was such a rogue that you could not live with me and 
keep a clear conscience — so you sought for a place with 
an honest man." 

Claire dropped his eyes to the floor, and stood musing 
for some considerable time. When he raised them, he 
looked steadily at his employer and said, — 

" Mr. Jasper, I never made use of the words you have 
repeated." 

"If not the very words, those of a like significa- 
tion?" 

"To whom? There is no need of concealment, Mr. 
Jasper." Claire was feeling less and less anxious for the 
result of this conference every moment. "Speak out 
freely, and you will find me ready to do the same. There 
has been some underhand work here — or some betrayal 
of an ill-advised confidence. The former, I am most 
ready to believe. In a word, sir, and to bring this at 
once to an issue — your informant in this matter is Henry 
Parker, who lives with Mr. Melville." 

The change instantly perceptible in the manner of 
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Jasper showed that Edward's sas^idtjn was rightL fis 
had, all at once, rememhered thas. dnzrv^ L^ ^f^nmrsi' 
tion with MehUle, this Toong man was near: 

" I see how it is,' he eondnned. "An «LTe*iir3ppi»r 
has reported, with his own eommnsi and '*T:iggpra£fonay 
a strictly confidential interview. Scteh bem^ roe caae. I 
will state the plain troth of the matter. Are jrja pre- 
pared to hear it 1" 

" Oh, certainly," replied Jasper, with a eufrert snea in 
his voice. ^ Fm prepared to h^ar anything,'* 

** Very welL What I have to say is now wnmg firom. 
me. I did not wish to leave you in anger. I ^d coc 
wish to draw npon me yoor iU-wilL But, what k un- 
avoidable mnst be boma It is true, Mr. Jasper, as yoa 
have been informed, that I am not satisfied with yoor 
way of doing business." 

** How long since, pray ?" asked Jsaiper, with lE^ii*- 
guised contempt. 

*'I did not like it in the banning, but gradnally 
suffered myself to think that all was fair in trade, until 
I found I was no better than a common cheat ! Happily, 
I have been able to make a sadden panse in the way I 
was going. From this time, I will serve no man who 
expects me to overreach a customer in dealing. As nf^m 
as my mind was fully made up to leave your empU/yiitf^ii^ 
I called to see my old friend, Mr. Melville ; stat^^l Uf 
him, frankly and fully, what I thought and f<;lt; and 
asked him if he could not make room t/r uui in Iim 
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cstablisliment. Parker doubtless overheard a part of 
•what we were saying, and reported it to you. I would, 
let me say in passing, much rather hold my relation to 
this unpleasant business than his. Mr. Melville offered 
me my old salary, eighty pounds, and I agreed to enter 
his service." 

'' Eighty pounds !'' Jasper said this in unfeigned ear- 
prise. 

"Yes, sir; that is all he can afford to pay, and of 
course all I will receive." 

" And I offered you a hundred and thirty." 

"True." 

"Edward, j^ou are the most consununate fool I ever 
heard of." 

"Time will show that," was the undisturbed reply. 
"I have made my choice thoughtfully, and am prepared 
for the result." 

" You'll repent of this ; take my word for it" 

"I may regret your ill-will, Mr. Jasper, but never 
repent this step. Fm only thankful that I possessed re- 
solution enough to take it." 

" When are you going ]" 

" Not before the end of this month, unless you wish 
it otherwise I would like to give you full time to supply 
my place." 

" You can go at once, if it so please you. In fact, after 
what has just passed, I don't see how you can remain, or 
I tolerate your presence." 
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" I am ready for this, Mr. Jasper," coolly replied the 
young man. 

" How much do I owe your said Jasper, after a brief 
silence. 

" Six pounds, I believe," answered Claire. 

Jasper threw open a ledger that lay on the desk, 
and, turning to the young man's account, ran his 
eyes up the two columns of figures, and then struck a 
balance. 

"Just six pounds eight shillings," said he, after a 
second examination of the figures. " And here it is," he 
added, as he took a handful of money from the desk and 
counted out the sum just mentioned. " Now sign me a 
receipt in full, and that ends the matter." 

The receipt was promptly signed. 

"And now," sneered Jasper, bowing with mock defer- 
ence, " I wish you joy of your better place. You will, in 
all probability, hear from me again. I haven't much 
faith in over-righteous people; and will do myself the 
justice to make some very careful examinations into 
your doings since you entered my service. K all is right, 
well ; if not, it won't be good for you. Pm not the man 
to forgive ingratitude, injury, and insult — of all three of 
which you have been guilty." 

" We will not bandy words on that subject, Mr. Jasper," 
said Claire : "I simply deny that I have been guilty of 
any of the faults you allege. As for an investigation into 
my business conduct, that you can do as earl^ ww3^ t>aK 
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thoroughly as you please. I shall feel no anxiety for the 
result." 

Jasper did not reply. For a few moments the young 
man stood as if expecting some remark ; none being made, 
he turned away, gathered together a few articles that 
were his own private property, tied them into a bundle 
and marked his name thereon. Then bowing to the mer- 
chant, he retired — oppressed from recent painful excite- 
ment, yet glad, in his inmost soul, that a connection so 
dangerous as that with Jasper had been dissolved — dis- 
solved even at the cost of making an enemy. 



IX. 
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|S no event of particular interest happened to 
those whose history we are writing, during the 
next few years, we will pass over that period 
without a record. Some changes of more or less impor- 
tance have taken place, in the natural progress of 
things ; but these will become apparent as we pursue the 
narrative. 

A dull, damp November day was losing itself in the 
sombre twilight, when Edward Claire left the shop of 
Mr. Melville, and took his way homeward. An errand 
for his wife led him past his old place of business. As 
he moved along the street, opposite, he noticed a new 
sign over the door, the large gilt letters of which were 
strongly reflected in the light of a gas lamp. It bore the 
words, Jasper & Parkeb. 

Involuntarily the young man sighed. If he had re- 
mained with Jasper, there was little doubt that his name 
would have been the one now associated with his in a 
co-partnership. Parker was the young man who had 
betrayed the conversation between Claire and Mr. Mel- 
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ville. His end in doing this was to gain the favour of 
Jasper, and thus secure the place left vacant by the de- 
parting clerk. He had succeeded in his purpose. Jasper 
offered him the situation, and he took it. Five years 
afterwards, in which time Jasper had made money rapidly, 
he was elevated to the position of partner, with a fair 
interest in the business. He had been honest toward 
his employer, because he saw that through him there was 
a chance to rise. Honest in heart he was not, for he 
never scrupled to overreach a customer. 

Edward Claire, as we have remarked, sighed involun- 
tarily. His own prospects in life were not what are 
called flattering. His situation with Mr. Melville was 
now worth a hundred pounds a year, but his family had 
increased, and with the increase had come new wants. 
The condition of Mr. MelviUe's business gave him no en- 
couragement to hope for a larger income while in his 
service. Several times during the last two years he had 
made application for vacant situations, but without 
success. Sometimes he felt restless and discouraged, as lus 
vision penetrated the future ; but there was ever a cheer- 
ful light at home that daily dispelled the coming shadows. 

Scarcely had the sigh lost itself on the air, when a hand 
was laid on his arm, and an old acquaintance said, — 

"Ah, Edward ! How are you?" 

Claire seeing the face of his friend, returned the greet- 
ing cordially. 

"What have you been doing with yourself?" asked 
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the latter. "It is months, I believe, since I had the 
pleasure of meeting you.'* 

"Busy all day," returned Claire, "and anchored at 
home in the evening. So the time is passing." 

" Pleasantly and profitably, I hope," said the friend. 

"Pleasantly enough, I will own," was answered; "as 
to the profit — if you mean in a money sense — ^there is not 
much to boast of." 

" You are still with Melville ?" 

"Yes." 

"At what salary]" 

" A hundred." 

" Is that all ? What family have you ?" 

" Three children ; or, I might say four; but the fourth 
brings us sixty pounds a year for her maintenance." 

" That is something." 

" yes. It is quite a help.". 

" By the way, Edward— the new shop we just passed 
reminds me of it — your old friend Jasper has just given one 
of his clerks, named Parker, an interest in his business." 

" So I am aware." 

" Jasper is getting on splendidly." 

" He is making money, I believe." 

" Coining it. The fact is, Edward, you never should 
have left him. Had you kept that situation, you would 
have been the partner now. And, by the way, there was 
rather a strange story afloat at the time you took it into 
your head to leave Jasper." 
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"Ah, what was it?" 

" It was said that you thought him a little too close in 
his dealings, and left him on that account. I had not 
given you credit for quite so tender a conscience. How 
was it, Edward?" 

" I didn't like his modes of doing business, and there- 
fore left him. So far you heard truly." 

" But what had you to do with his modes of doing 
business?" 

" A great deal As one of his employees, I was ex- 
pected to carry out his views." 

" And not being willing to do that, you left his service." 

" That is the simple story." 

" Excuse me, Edward, but I can't help calling you a 
great fooL Just see how you have stood in your own 
light. But for this superfluous piece of virtue, for which 
no one thinks a whit the better of you, you might this 
day have been on the highway to fortune, instead of 
Parker." 

" I would rather be in my own position than in his," 
replied Claire firmly. 

" You would ! " His companion evinced surprise. 
" He is in the sure road to wealth." 

" But not, I fear, in the way to happiness." 

" How can you say that, Edward?" 

" No man, who, in the eager pursuit of money, so far 
forgets the rights of others as to trample on them, can be 
in the way to happiness." 
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"Then yon think he tzamideB on the rigiiii cf otheis f* 

" I know bnt little, if anything, about hm,^ icfjilied 
Ckdre; "bnt this I do know, that onSeBB Lecamd Jacper 
be a different man from what he was fire yeaxs ago, fur 
dealing between man and man k a Tirtoe in a dak that 
would in nowise recommend him to the poatka of an 
associate in bnsine&BL His partner most be doewd, 
sharp, and nnscnipnlons — a krer of money above ereiy- 
thing else — a man determined to rise, no matter who is 
trampled down or destroyed in the asoeot.* 

" In business drdes such men are by no means acaxecL* 

"I am aware of it" 

" And it is unhesitatingly affirmed by many wbom I 
know, that, as the world now is, no reaHy honert maa 
can trade successfully.'' 

" That is more than I am ready to admiL" 

'^ The shaipest and shrewdest get on the best" 

" Because it is easier to be diarp and shrewd than to 
be intelligent, persevering, indnstrkms, patient, and self- 
denying. The eagerness to get rich quickly is the bane 
of trade. I am quite ready to admit that no man can 
get rich at railroad speed, and not Tiolate the law of 
doing as you would be done by." 

"Doing as you would be done by! Oh dear!" said 
the friend ; " you certainly don't mean to bring that law 
down into the actual life of the world 1" 

" It would be a happier world for all of us if tliiii l^ir 
were universally obeyed." 
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" That may be. But, where all are selfisli, how is it 
possible to act from an*anselfish principle 1" 

"Do you approve of stealing?" said Claire with some 
abruptness. 

" Of course not," was the half-indignant answer. 

" I need not have asked the question, for I now remem- 
ber having seen the fact noticed in one of our papers, 
that an imfaithful domestic in your family had been 
handed over to the police." 

" True. She was a thief. We found in her trunk a 
number of valuable articles that she had stolen from us." 

" And you did right. You owed this siunmary justice 
as well to the purloiner as to the public. Now, there 
are many ways of stealing, besides this direct mode. K 
I deprive you of your property designedly, I steal from 
you. Isn't that clear?" 

"Certainly." 

" And I am, to use plain words, a thief. Well now, 
take this easily-understood case. I have a lot of goods 
to sell, and you wish to purchase them. In the sales I 
manage to get from you, through direct misrepresenta- 
tion, or by taking advantage of your ignorance, more 
than the goods are really worth. Do I not cheat you?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"And having purposely deprived you of a portion of 
your money, am I not a thief?" 

" In all that goes to make up the morality of the case, 
you are." 
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" The truth, unquestionably. Need I proceed further ! 
By your own admission, every business-man who takes 
undue advantage of another in dealing, steals." 

"Pretty close cutting that. Mend Claire. It wouldn't 
do to speak that out at all times and in aU places." 

"Why not r' 

" I rather think it would make some people feel guilty; 
and others consider themselves insulted." 

" I can believe so. But we are only saying this be- 
tween ourselves. And now I come back to my rather 
abrupt question — ^Do you approve of stealing f No, yoa 
say, as a matter of course. And yet, you just now were 
inclined to justify sharp dealing, on the ground that all 
were sharpers— quoting the saying of some, that no 
honest man could trade successfully in the present age. 
For the direct stealing of a few articles of trifling valoe, 
you hand a poor, ignorant domestic over to the police, 
yet feel no righteous indignation against the better-taught 
man of business, who daily robs his customers in another 
form." 

" You are far too serious, Edward," returned his com- 
panion, forcing a laugh. "Your mind has got into a 
morbid state. But you will get over this by and by. 
Good evening ! Our ways part here. Good evening !" 

And the young man turned abruptly away. 

"A morbid state," mused Claire to himself, as he went 
on alone. "So thousands would say. But is it so] Ig 
honesty or dishonesty the morbid state ? How dire^i ^ 
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question ! How plain the answer ! Honesty is the soul's 
health— dishonesty its sickness. To be honest, is to live 
in obedience to social and divine laws ; dishonesty is the 
violation of these. Is it possible for a diseased body to 
give physical wyoyment? No! Nor can a diseased 
mind give true mental eiyoyment. To seek happiness 
in the possession of wealth obtained through wrong to 
one's neighbour, is as fruitless as to seek bodily pleasure in 
those practices which inevitably destroy the healtL To 
me, this is self-evident, and may God give me strength 
to live according to my clear convictions ! " 

The very earnestness with which Claire mentally con- 
firmed himself in his honest convictions, and especially 
his upward looking for strength in conscious weakness, 
showed that his mind was in temptation. He had felt 
somewhat depressed during the day, in reflecting upon 
his worldly circumstances and prospects ; and this feeling 
was increased by observing the fact that Parker had been 
advanced to the position of partner to his old employer. 
It looked like a reward for unfair dealing, while honesty 
was suffered to remain poor. The young man's enlightened 
reason — enlightened during five years' earnest search 
after and practice of higher truths than govern the 
world's ways — strongly combated all the false arguments 
that were presented to his mind, during this hour of 
overshadowing. The combat was severe, and still con-, 
tinned on his arrival at home— causing his mind to be 
in a measure depressed. 




X 





^x. jasper l^emanbs fmrn^. 

|HE increase of Claire's hiaSky had caused him, 
some time before, to lemore from the tvo 
comfortable rooms in which had been paflstd 
the first pleasant years of his married Vdt. He now 
occupied a small house in a retired street, the tent of 
which, though moderate, was a pretty heavy dnm^ 
upon his income. But he had managed, throng the 
prudent co-operation of his wife, not oabf to keq> ercn 
with the world, but to lay by a small sum of mongr. 

Few homes, in the large dty in which this .oLacnre 
family dwelfc, were so full of all the elements of happi- 
ness. If, sometimes, the spirit of Claire was orer- 
shadowed by passing clouds— as would nnarovdaUy 
happen from his contact with the world, and his own 
varying states— his evening return to the bosom of his 
family, generally made all bright again. 

Little Fanny Elder, now ten years of age, had been 
steadily growing into his affections from the first It if 
questionable whether his love for his own children wail a 
purer passion. Older, by several years, thaw 'EAvV.Vi^i^v^ 
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had 1)een to him more companionable; and had ever 
greeted his return at evening with warmer expressions o! 
pleasure than were manifested by Edith, or the two 
younger children who had been added to the number of 
his household treasures. 

On this evening, as Claire drew nearer and nearer his 
home, and his thoughts began to form pictures of the 
scene within, its light and warmth penetrated his feel- 
ings, and when he opened, at length, the door, he was 
himself again. 

First to bound into his arms was Fanny Elderv What 
a beautiful, fairy-like creature she was ! How more than 
fulfilled was the promise of her early childhood ! Next 
came Edith, now six years of age, side by side with her 
brother Harry, a wild little rogue, and they were only a 
few seconds behind Fanny in throwing themselves upon 
their father ; while little baby Mary, as she sat on the 
carpet, fluttered her tiny arms, and crowed out her joy- 
ous welcome. 

What a merry romp they all had for the next two or 
three minutes. When quiet came back again, baby was 
sitting on one knee, Harry on the other, and Fanny lean- 
ing her face on the shoulder of her " father " — for so she 
called him with the rest — while her glossy curls were 
resting in sunny clusters upon his bosom. The memory 
of the child's former home and parents seemed to have 
faded almost entirely away. If the past ever came back 
to her, like a dream, wvtU its mingled web of sunshine 
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and tears, she never spoke of it. Fully had she been 
taken into the hearts and home of her new parents ; and 
she rested there as one having a right to her position. 

And the pure spirit who presided over this little 
Paradise, where was she? Present — observing all, and 
sharing in the delight her husband's return had oocas- 
sioned. 

Happy household ! What have its inmates to envy in 
those around them? Within the circle of many streets 
and squares were none so rich in all the elements of 
happiness. 

Soon after the evening meal was over, the children, 
after another merry romp with their father, went to bed. 
When Mrs. Claire returned from the chamber, wluiha 
she had accompanied them, she held a letter in h^ haad. 

'' I had forgotten all about this letter, Edward," said 
she. ** It was left here for you, this aftonoQn." 

Claire took the letter and broke the seal, glancing 
down to the signature as he unfolded it 

"Leonard Jasper! Whatisthisr 

His brow contracted instantly, as he conunenced read- 
ing the letter. It was brief, and in these words : — 

" Mr. Edwabb G1.AISB, 

" Sir, — From this time I will reliere yon of the boTdeii of 
ward, Pauny Elder. Mrs. Jasper and myself have determine 
take her into our own fiimUy, in order that we may m^o |iu-^ 
ful care to her edncatioD. Call and see me to-morrow ^**' 
will arrange this xnatter.— Yours, &c. ' ^* ^* 
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The face of the young man had become pale by the 
time he had finished reading this letter ; but that of his 
wife, who did not yet know a word of its contents, was 
abnost white — the effect produced on her husband filling 
her with a vague akrm. 

"What is it, Edward?" she asked, in a low, eager 
whisper. 

"Jasper wants us to give up Fanny." 

Edith sank into a chair, exclaiming,— 

"0 Edward!" 

*' But she is only ten years of age," said the husband, 
''and our contract is that we keep her until sbe is 
twelve." 

*'We cannot give her up," murmured Edith, tears 
already beginning to flow over her cheeks. "I never 
thought of this. What can it mean I " 

"Some sudden determination on the part of Jasper, 
and based on nothing good," was the reply. ** But, as I 
said, our contract is binding until Fanny is twelve years 
of age, and I will never consent to its being broken. He 
was over anxious to hold me in writing. He did not 
value his own word, and would not trust mine. It was 
well. The dear child shall remain where she is." 

" But after she is twelve, Edward? What then 1 Oh, 
I can never part with her," said IVIrs. Claire, now weeping 
freely. 

" Two years will pass ere that time. Jasper may have 
other purposes in view when our present contract expires." 
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" You will see him in the morniDg I" 

" Oh, yes. I must understand all about this matter. 
What can it mean? 'Xeedfbl care to her education!' 
A mere hypoeritical pretence* What does be care for 
her, or her edacation? What, in fact, does be know of 
her? Nothing at alL Has he ever called to see berf 
Has he ever made any inquiry after her I Xa There 
is something wrong, without doubt This moTement . 
bodes no good to our dear child. But she has one friend 
who will stand between her and harm — who will protect 
lier, if need be, at the risk of bis own life." 

Claire, as his words indicate, had suffered himself to 
become much excited. Seeing this, his wife reooTered, 
to some extent, her own self-possession, and spoke to him 
soothingly. 

"We will wait and see what it means," said sbei 
" Mr. Jasper cannot force her away from us now, if he 
would. After seeing him to-morrow, you can understand 
better what we are to expect This note may have been 
written from some momentary feeling. I cannot think 
that he has a settled purpose to take the child from us." 

" Time will show," was the abstracted response. 

Not for years had so unhappy an evening been 
spent by Edward Claire and his wife; and when 
they retired, it was to pass the night in broken intervals 
of sleep. 

Early next morning, Claire called at the shop of Jasper, 
who received him with cold politeness, and at oiico camo 
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to the matter uppermost in both their thoughts, by say- 
ing— 

" You received my notel" 

" I did," was the reply. 

"WeUI All right, I suppose r 

" Fanny is not twelve years of age yet ! " 

''Isn't she) Well, what of thatr There was some 
impatience in the manner of Jasper. 

'' I agreed to take the care of her until she was twelve." 

"Well— well— suppose you didi Fm her guardian, 
and wish to have her now in my own family. K you 
agreed to keep her, I did not say that she should posi- 
tively remain." 

"There was a contract signed to that effect," firmly 
replied Claire. 

" A contract ! Humph ! Are you sure T 

" Very sure. You drew it yoursel£" 

" Have you a copy of it ?" 

"I have." 

Jasper seemed thrown aback by this. He had not 
forgotten the contract, notwithstanding this affected 
ignorance. He only hoped that Edward had, through 
carelessness, lost his copy. But he was mistaken. 

"A contract! A contract!" said Jasper, as if com- 
muning with his own thoughts. " I do remember, now, 
something of the kind. And so there was a written con- 
tract?" 

" Yes, sir ; and I have a copy in your own hand." 
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"No, Edward, it is useless to talk of that,' icfilied 
Jasper, positively. " I wish, now, to haye her in my own 
family, and trust that you will not stand for a momfnt 
in the way." 

"But, Mr. Jasper*'— 

" It will be of no avail to argue the point, Edward,** 
said the merchant, interrupting him. " I was fully in 
earnest when I wrote to you, and am no less in earnest 
now. I am certainly entitled to the possession of my 
ward, and will not bear, patiently, any attempt on your 
part to deprive me of that right.*' 

There was an angry quivering of the lips, and a stern 
knitting of the brows, on the part of Jasper, as he closed 
tiiis emphatic sentence. Claire felt excited, yet was so 
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fully conscious of the necessity of self-control, that 
he quieted down his feelings, and cndeaToured to think 
calmly. 

''Well, what do you say?" imperatiyely denianded 
Jasper, after waiting some moments for a reply. 

'' We cannot part witli the child," said the young rnaor 
in a low, appealing voice. 

*' You must part with her !" was the quick, lefiolnte 
response. 

*' Must ! That is a strong word, Mr. Jasper." daire't 
manner underwent another change, as was shown hy tha 
firm compression of his lips, and the steady gmae of hii 
eyes, as he fixed them on the merchant. 

*' I know it is strong, but no stronger than my pnipoae; 
and I warn you not to stand in my way. Fve got an old 
grudge against you, so don't provoke me too far in this 
matter. A pretty afiair, indeed, when jfou attempt to 
come between me and my legal rights and dutiea." 

*' Duties !" There was a slinging contempt in the young 
man s voice. The manner of Jasfper had chafed him 
beyond all self-controL 

*^You forget to whom you are speaking^* said the 
latter, offended now, as well as angry. " But we will not 
bandy words. Will you, without further trouble, gire 
into my bands the child of Mr. Elder P 

*• I cancot do it, Mr. Jasj^r." 

•• Speak jH>si lively. Will you, or will you not do as I 

wi&hr 
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" I will not," was the decided i 

*' Enough." And Jasper turned awaj, mnttmng in an 
undertone, ^ Well soon see who is to be mascer here.'' 

Claire lingered a short time, hot, as Jaspo- showed no 
disposition to renew the oonreraation, he kft the ibofi, 
greatly troubled in mind. 
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It. jESper's Consnitaiion bit§ 

iHEN Edward Claire and his wife mi down to- 
gether on the eyening of that day, after the 
children were in bed, both were less excited 
than at their preyions interview on a subject that neces- 
sarily brought with it strong emotion. Both had thought 
much and felt much, and were now prepared to look * 
calmly at the new phase which affairs had so suddenly 
assumed. At dinner-time, Edward had related the sab- 
stance of his interview with Jasper. 

"What can he do?" asked Edith, referring to the 
muttered threat of that individual. 

"I don't know that he can do anything more than 
withhold the regular sums hitherto paid for the sup- 
port of Fanny. If he does that, I will collect them 
legally." 

" Can't he take her away by force 1 Will not the law 

compel us to give her up ? " asked Edith, in a troubled 

voice. 

" Our contract gives us a right to keep her until she is 
10 
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twelve years of age. In that, the law will undoubtedly 
sustain us." 

" The law is very uncertain, Edward." 

''But our contract is plainly worded, and in this 
country, private written contracts between parties to an 
agreement are good in law. At best, however, we can 
only keep her two years longer ; that is what troubles 
me most" 

" We must do our duty to her," said Edith, endeavour- 
ing to speak calmly, "during that time; and wean our 
hearts from her as much as possible, so that ^ving her 
up, when it has to be done, will cause as little grief as 
possible. Poor child ! It will be hard for her to leave 
us, and go to her new home. That thought pains me 
most." 

" And such a home ! I have seen Mrs. Jasper fre- 
quently, and, if my observation is correct, she is no true 
woman. Dress, it seemed to me, was all she cared for ; 
and there was a captiousness and ill-temper about her, 
at times, that was, to say the least of it, very unbecom- 
ing." 

" And to her care we must resign this precious one," 
said Edith, with a sigh. " Oh, how the thought pains 
me ! Dear, dear child !" 

** The time is yet distant," remarked Claire — " distant 
by nearly two years. Let it be our part to prepare her 
as fully for the new relation as possible. Two years is a 
long time— many changes will take place, and among 
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them, it may be, a change in the purpose of Mr. Jasper. 
We will hope for this, at least; yet wisely prepare for a 
different result." 

" As things now appear, I do not see what else remains 
for us to do. Ah me! How like lightning from a 
summer sky has this flashed over us. But, Edward, we 
must not, in the strong trial of our natural feelings, per- 
mit ourselves to forget that dear Fanny is in the higher 
guardianship of One who is infinitely wise and good. If 
she is to pass from our care to that of Mr. Jasper and his 
family, it is through His permission, and He will bring 
out of it good to alL" 

" I can see that in my understanding, Edith," replied 
her husband; "but it is hard to/ee^ that it is so." 

" Very hard, Edward. Yet, it is something— a great 
deal — to have the truth to lean upon, even though it 
seems to bend under . our weight. Oh ! without this 
truth, it seems as if I would now fall to the ground 
helpless. But, let us try to view this painful subject in 
its brightest aspect. It is our duty to the child to keep 
her, if we can, until she passes her twelfth year." 

" Clearly," replied the husband. 

" And you think we can do so ?" 

" We have two advantages — possession and a written 
contract guaranteeing the powsession." 

"True.'' 

" These on onr side, I think we have little to fear fitmi 
Jasper. The great ixvd will come afterward&T 
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To this couclusioii, — ^tbat is, to retain Fanny until her 
twclfbh year, if poflsible— they came, after once more 
carefully reviewing the whole subject ; and, resting here, 
they patiently awaited the result. 

With what a new interest was the child regarded from 
this time I How the hearts of Claire and his wife melted 
towards her on all occasions ! She seemed to grow daUy 
more and more into their affections ; and, what to them 
appeared strange— it might only have been imagination 
—manifested a more clinging tenderness, as if oonsdons 
of the real truth. 

Weeks elapsed, and nothing further was heard from 
Jasper. Claire and his wife began to hope that he 
would make no attempt to separate Fanny from them ; 
at least not until her twelfth year. Let us turn to 
him, and see what he is doing, or proposing to do, in 
the case. 

Two or three days subsequent to the time when Claire 
received the notification from Jasper, just referred to, 
two men sat, in close conference, in the office of an 
attorney noted for his legal intelligence, but more noted 
for his entire want of principle. For a good fee, he 
would undertake any case, and gain it for his client, if 
possible, however great the wrong done. His name was 
Grind. The other man was Jasper. 

" Do you really think,'' said the latter, " that, in spite 
of my guardianship, he can retain the possession of the 
child r 
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" He has, you say, a copy of this contract ?" Grind 
held a sheet of paper in his hand. 

*' Yes. To think that I was such a fool as to bind 
myself in this way ! But I did not dream, for a moment, 
that things were going to turn up as they have." 

'" It is a contract that binds you both,'* said tbe lawyer, 
" and I do not see that you can get round it" 

** I must get round it !" replied Jasper, warmly. " You 
know all the quirks and windings of the law, and I look 
to you for help in this matter. The possession of that 
child is, io me, a thing of the highest importance.'* 

" After two years she will come into your hands with- 
out trouble, Mr. Jasper. Why not wait ?** 

** Wait ! I will not hear the word No ! no ! I must 
have her now.** 

" The law will not give her to you, Mr. Jasper,** re- 
turned Grind, with the utmost self-possession. " The 
contract is clearly expressed ; and it is binding.** 

" Is there no way to accomplish my end 1** said Jasper, 
impatiently. " There must be. I cannot be foiled in this 
matter. Even pride would forbid this. But there are 
stronger motives than pride at work now.** 

" Can you allege ill-treatment against the young man 
or his wife ? Or n^ect of your ward's comfort ] Have 
they failed to do their duty to her in any respect T 

" I should not wonder ; but, unfortunately, I can prove 
nothing." 

" You might call for an investigation." 
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" And if everything was proved right on their part ?" 

" The court would, most probably, return the child to 
their care. I am ready to take all necessary steps for 
you ; but, Mr. Jasper, I veiy strongly incline to the 
opinion that the less noise you make in this case, the 
better. Couldn't you— for a consideration in money, for 
instance — overcome the reluctance of Claire and his wife 
to part with the child ? Honey, you know, catches more 
flies than vinegar.^ 

" Buy him off, you niean T 

"Yes." 

"No — no ! I hate him too cordially for that He's a 
villain in disguise ; that's my opinion of him. A low, 
canting hypocrite. Buy him off for money. Oh, no !" 

" Could he be bought 1" asked the lawyer. 

" Could he ?" A flash of surprise lit up, for a moment, 
the face of Jasper. " What a question for you to ask ! 
Hasn't every man his price? Bought! Yes, I could 
buy him fifty times over." 

" Then do so, and in the quietest manner. That is my 
advice." 

"ril steal the child!" exclaimed Jasper, rising up in 
excitement, and moving uneasily about the room. 

Grind shook his head, as he replied, — 

" All folly. No man ever did a wise thing while he 
was in a passion. You must permit yourself to cool down 
a great many degrees before you can act judiciously in 
this matter." 
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"But to be thwarted by him!" An expfesaoD of the 
deepest disgust was in the isux of Jasper. 

*'A11 very annoying, of conrBe," vas the reqwoie of 
Grind. *' Still, where we can't make things bend exaee^ 
to our wishes, it is generally the wisest policy to \jeod % 
little ourselYe& We often, in this way, ggdn an adrantaige 
that enables us to bring all orer to cur side." 

It must not be supposed that Grind, in grring Lk 
client advice that was to prerent an appeal to law, did 
so from any unselfish friendliness. Xothing fd the kind. 
He saw a great deal to gain, bey<Hid ; and, in his adfioe, 
regarded his own interests quite as nmeh as he did tboK 
of Jasper. He could not, however, at this interview, 
induce the merchant to attempt to settle ihe matter 
with Claire by compromiee. All he could do was 
to get him to promise that, for the present, he wouU 
make no effort to get the person €i t Ve child into hb 
possession. 

Jasper, when he left his lavryer, was less satined with 
him than he had ever been. In previous easa, he had 
found Grind ready to proseeote or defend, and to promii^ 
him the fullest success— -though wofifstim did not always 
come. 

Several more consnltations were held dnring the une' 
cceding two or three weeks, and, finally, Jasf^r was 
brought over fully to his lavryer^s way of thinkim^ 
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|E[E minds of Claire and his wife were yet in a 
state of suspense, when, some weeks after the 
first interview, the former received a polite 
note from Jasper, requesting him to call at his shop. He 
went, accordingly, and Jasper received him with maiked 
suavity of manner, and, after making a few inquiries 
about his family, said — 

" Edward, I believe I- must confess to having been a 
little over-excited at our last interview. The fact is, I 
had forgotten all about that contract ; and when you 
brought it to my mind so abruptly, I was thrown some- 
what off my guard, and said things for which I have 
since felt regret. So let what is past go. I now wigh to 
have another talk with you about Fanny Elder. Huw 
is the child r 

" She is very welL" 

" And she has grown, I presume, finely V* 

" Yes. She's now quite a stout girL** 

"What kind of a child is she? Docile and obe- 
dient 1" 
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" None could be more so. A sweeter disposition I have 
never seen." 

"How are you getting on now, Edward?" Mr. 
Jasper^s voice was kind and insinuating. 

" Comfortably," was answered. 

" What is your salary 1" 

There was a momentary hesitation on the part of 
Claire, and then he replied — 

" A hundred pounds." 

"Is that all? I was under the impression that you 
received two hundred. I am very certain that some one 
told me so. Too little, Edward — too little. You are 
worth more than that to any one. Are you acquainted 
at Edgar and Co's ?" 

"No." 

" I wish you were. One of their young men is going to 
leave, and they will have to fill his place immediately. 
The salary is two hundred and forty pounds." 

Claire's heart gave a quick bound. 
. " Sliall I speak to Edgar for you ?" added the mer- 
chant. 

" If you will do so, Mr. Jasper," said Edward, with a 
sudden earnestness of manner, "I shall be greatly in- 
debted to you. I find it a little difficult to get along on 
a hundred a year." 

" What family have you now ?" 

"Three children." 

"Indeed. Oh yes, you should have a higher salary. 
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I know you would just suit Edgar and Co., and I think 
the place may be secured for you.** 

A few moments of silence followed, and then Jasper 
resumed, — 

" But, as I just said, I wish to talk with you about this 
ward of mine. Your salary is so light that you, no 
doubt, find the income received through her quite a help 
to your' 

" No-no," replied Claire; " it costs for her boarding, 
clothes, schooling, &c., quite as much as we receive.'' 

" It does 1" Jasper manifested some surprise. 

" Oh yes. We have no wish to make any profit by her." 

''That being the case, Edward," said the merchant, 
" why are you so reluctant to give her up 1" 

" Because," was the reply, " both myself and my wife 
have become strongly attached to her. In fact, she 
seems like one of our own children." 

"When she is twelve, you know, Edward," returned 
Jasper, "you will have to resign her. Our agreement 
only extends to that time." He spoke in a mild insinuat- 
ing, friendly tone of voice ; so much so, in fact, that 
Claire, well as he knew him, was partially deceived and 
thrown off his guard. 

" True ; unless it shall then seem good to you, which we 
hope will be the case, to let her remain in her present 
home. Believe me, Mr. Jasper," Claire spoke earnestly, 
"that Fanny will take the parting very ill, if ever it 
comes." 
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" As come it must, Edward, sooner or later," was the 
mild, yet firm response. 

"Are you so earnest about this, Mr. Jasper? I have 
flattered myself that you did not really care a great deal 
about having Fanny." 

" I am entirely in earnest, Edward," was the reply. ** I 
may have seemed to you indifferent about this child, but 
such has not been the case. I have feelings and purposes 
in regard to her which I cannot explain, but -which are 
near my heart. I see your position and that of your wife, 
and I feel for you. If compatible with what I conceive 
to be my duty, I would let her remain under your care. 
But such is not the case. Surely, it will be far better for 
both you and Fanny that the change which must come be 
made now." 

The calm, kind, insinuating maner of Jasper disarmed 
Claire, and made him wish that he could meet the desire 
of his old employer, without the painful breach in his home 
circle which must be the consequence. With his eyes 
cast upon the floor, he sat for some time silently com- 
muning with his own thoughts. The announcement of a 
vacancy in the house of Edgar and Co., and the oflfer to try 
to get him the situation, had flattered his mind consider- 
ably. If he did not make some compromise in the present 
case, he could count nothing on the influence of Jasper. 
But what compromise could there be : There was but 
one way—to give up Fanny— and that he was not pre- 
pared to do. 
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Seeing that the yotug man remained silent, Jsisper 
said, — 

" Edward, I will make you this very liberal offer. Un- 
derstand, now, that I am deeply in earnest — that the pos- 
session of Fanny is a thing of great moment to me ;* and 
that to gain this desired object, I am prepared to go rery 
far. If you will meet me in a spirit of compromise, I will 
become, as I was some years ago, yonr friend ; and I hare 
the ability to aid any one materially. I make yon, then 
this liberal offer : — Let me have the child now, and for 
the next two years I will pay you the same sum that you 
have been receiving for her maintenance.** 

Claire lifted his head quickly. There was already a 
flush on his cheeks and a sharp light in his eyes. 

" Stay, one moment,*' interrupted Jasper, who saw by 
the motion of his lips that he was about replying. ** I 
will pay you the whole sum, a hundred and twenty pounds, 
in advance, and, in addition thereto, pledge myself to pro- 
ciu*e for you, within three months, a situation worth two 
hundred a year, at least." 

This was too broad an attempt to buy over the young 
man, and it failed. Starting to his feet, with a feeling of 
indignation in his heart so strong that he could not re- 
press it, he answered, with knit brows and eyes fixedstemly 
and steadily on the merchant, — 

" Leonard Jasper ! I thought you knew me better ! I 
am not to be bought with your money." 

As sudden was the change that passed over the merchant* 
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He, too, sprang to his feet, and conscious that his oJOTerof 
bribery, which he had humiliated himself to make, had 
failed, with clenched hand and set t«eth, he fairly hissed 
out, — 

** You'll rue this day and hour, Edward Claire — rue it 
even to the moment of death ! I will never forget nor 
forgive the wrong and insult. Don't think to escape me 
— don't think to foil me. The child is mine by right, and 
I will have her, come what will" 

Feeling how useless it would be to multiply words, Claire 
turned away and left the shop. He did not go home im- 
mediately, as he had thought of doing, in order to relieve 
the suspense of his wife, who was, he knew, very anxious 
to learn for what purpose Jasper had sent for him ; but 
went to his place of business and laid the whole substance 
of his interview before his faithful friend, Mr. Melville, 
whose first response was one of indignation at the offer 
made by Jasper to buy him over to his wishes with money. 
He then said, — 

" There is something wrong here, depend upon it. Was 
there much property left by the child's parents ? " 

" Two houses in the city." 

"Wa^thatalU" 

" All, I believe, of any value. There was a tract of 
land somewhere, taken for debt ; but it was considered of 
little account." 

" Regard for the child has nothing to do with this mov 
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|OARCELY had Edward Claire left the shop of 
Jasper, ere the latter went out hurriedly, and 
bent his way to the office of Grind, the lawyer, 
to whom he said, as he entered, — 

" It's just as I feared. The miserable wretch proved as 
intractable as iron." Jasper was not only strongly ex- 
cited, but showed, in his voice and manner, that he had 
suffered no ordinary disappointment. 

" Couldn't you buy him over?" There was a mixture 
of surprise and incredulity in the lawyer's tones. 

" No," was the emphatic response. 

" That's strange ! He's poor?" 

" He gets a hundred a year, and has a wife and three 
children to support." 

"Why didn't you tempt him with the offer to get him 
a place worth two hundred." 

"I did." 

"With what effect?" 

" He wouldn't give up the child." 
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"Humph!" 

" Isn't it provoking, that a meaTHSouled felloiw like him 
should stand in our way at such a moment f I could spurn 
him with my foot ! Hah !** 

And Jasper clenched his teeth and scowled malignantly. 

" I am disappointed, I confess," said Grind. " But angry 
excitement never helped a cause, good or bad. We must 
have possession of this child somehow. Martin came 
down from Reading this morning. I saw him but an hour 
ago." 

" Indeed ! what does he say?" 

" The indications of coal are abundant. He made very 
careful examinations at a great number of points. In 
several places he found it cropping out freely ; and the 
quality, as far as he was able to judge, is remarkably 
good." 

"Will he keep our secret ?" said Jasper. 

" It is his interest to do so." 

" We must make it his interest, at all events. No time 
is now to be lost." 

" I agree with you there. A single week's delay may 
ruin everything. The coal is our disco veiy, and we are 
in all equity, entitled to the benefit." 

" Of course we are. It's a matter of speculation at 
best. The lucky party wins. If we can get an order for 
the sale, we shall win handsomely. But, without pro- 
ducing the child, it will be next to impossible to get the 
order. So we must have her, by fair means or by foul." 
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** Wo must," said the lawyer, compressing his lips firmly. 

" And have her now." 

" Now," responded Grind. 

Jasper rose to his feet. 

" It's easy enough to say what we must have," remarked 
Grind, *'but the means of gaining our ends are not always 
at hand. What do you propose doing?" 

" I shall get the child." 

" Don't act too precipitately. Violence will excite sus- 
picion, and suspicion is a wonderful questioner." 

"We must play a desperate game, as things now are, 
or not play at all," said Jasper. 

" True ; but the more desperate the game, the more need 
of coolness, forethought, and circumspection. Don't for- 
get this. How do you mean to proceed?" 

" That is yet to be determined." 

" Will you make another effort to influence Claire ?" 

"No." 

" Do you regard him as altogether impracticable ?" 

" No influence of mine can move him." 

"You will, then, resort to stratagem or force?" 

" One or the other— perhaps both. The child we must 
have." 

" Let me beg of you, Jasper, to be prudent. There is 
a great deal at stake." 

"I know there is ; and the risk increases with every 
moment of delay." 

Grind showed a marked degree of anxiety. 
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'* If the child were in our poasession now," said Jasper, 
''or, which is the same, could be produced when wanted, 
how soon might an order for the sale be procuied ) " 

''In two or three weeks, I think," replied the lawyer. 

" Certain preliminary steps are necessary )" 

"Yes." 

" If these were entered upon forthwith, how soon would 
the child be wanted ? " 

" In about ten days." 

" Very well Begin the work at once. When the child 
is needed, I will see that she is forthcoming. Tmst me 
for that. I never was foiled yet in anything that I set 
about accomplishing, and I will not suffer myself to be 
foiled here." 

With this understanding, Jasper and the lawyer parted. 

A week or more passed, during which time Claire heard 
nothing from the guardian of Fanny ; ^nd both he and 
his wife began to hope that no fiu:ther attempt to get her 
into his possession would be made, until the child had 
reached her twelfth year. 

It was in the summer-time, and Mrs. Claire sat, late in 
the afternoon of a pleasant day, at one of the front-win- 
dows of her dwelling, holding her youngest child in her 
arms. 

" The children are late in coming home from school 
said she, thinking aloud. " I wonder what keeps them !" 

And she leaned out of the window, and looked for some 
time earnestly down the street. 
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But the children were not in sight. For ^ve or ten 
minutes Mrs. Claire played with and talked to the child 
in her arms ; then she bent from the window again, gazing 
first up and then down the street. 

" That's Edie, as I live ! " she exclaimed. " But where 
is Fanny?" 

As she uttered this inquiry, a sudden fear fell like a 
heavy weight on her heart. Ketiring from the window, 
she hastened to the door, where, by this time, a lady stood 
holding little Edie by the hand. The child's eyes were 
red with weeping. 

" Is this your little girl 1" asked the lady. 

" Oh, mamma ! mamma ! " cried Edie, bursting into 
tears, as she sprang to her mother's side and hid her face 
in her garments. 

"Where did you find her, ma'am? Was she lost?" 
asked Mrs. Claire, looking surprised as well as alarmed. 
"Won't you walk in, ma'am?" she added, before there 
was time for a reply. 

The lady entered, on this invitation, and when seated 
in Mrs. Claire's little parlour, related that while walking 
through Washington Square, she noticed the child she 
had brought home crying bitterly. On asking her the 
cause of her distress, she said that she wanted Fanny ; 
and then ran away to some distance along the walks, 
searching for her lost companion. The lady's interest 
being excited, she followed and persuaded the child to 
tell her where she lived. After remaining some time 
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" Will you tell me, madam, what has happened 1** 

" It appears, sir," she replied, "that a strange lady en- 
ticed the children to Washington Square, on their way 
from school" — 

" And then carried off our dear, dear Fanny !" sobbed 
out Edith. 

" Carried off Fanny!" exclaimed Claire. 

"This lady," said Edith, growing calmer, "found our 
little Edie crying, in the square, and brought her home. 
Edie says the lady took them down there, and then told 
her to wait until she went with Fanny to buy some 
candy. They went, but did not return." 

The meaning of all this was quite as clear to the mind 
of Edward Claire as it was to his wife. He understood 
at once, that this was the work of Jasper, and that 
Fanny was now in his possession. What was to be done 1 

"Our first step," said Claire, after the stranger had 
retired, "must be to ascertain, if possible, whether what 
we believe to be true in regard to Fanny is really true. 
We must know certainly, whether she be really in the 
hands of Mr. Jasper." 

"AVlicre else can she be?" asked Edith, a new fear 
throwing its quick flash into her face. 

"We, naturally," replied her husband, "take it for 
granted that Mr. Jasper has put his threat into execution. 
There is a bare possibility that such is not the case • and 
we must not rest until we have, on this point, the most 
absolute certainty." 
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" For what other purpose could she have been enticed 
away?" said Mrs. Claire, her face again blanching to a 
deadly paleness. 

" We are sure of nothing, Edith ; and while this is the 
case, we cannot but feel a double anxiety. But, I must 
not linger here. Be as calm as possible, my dear wife, 
in this painful trial. I will go at once to Mr. Jasper, 
and learn from him whether he has the child." 

"Go quickly, Edward,*' said Edith. "Oh! it will be 
such a relief to possess certainty; to know even that she 
is in his hands." 

Without, further remark, Claire left his house and 
hastened to the shop of Jasper. The merchant was not 
there. From one of his clerks he learned his present 
residence, which was not far distant. Thither he went, 
and, on asking to see him, was told by the servant that 
he was not at home. He then inquired for Mrs. Jasper, 
who, on being summoned, met him in the parlour. The 
manner of Claire was very much agitated, and he said, 
with an abruptness that evidently disconcerted the lady — 

" Good evening, madam ! My name is Claire. You 
remember me, of course 1" 

The lady bowed coldly, and with a frown on her brow. 

"Is little Fanny Elder here?" he asked, with even 
greater abruptness. 

"Fanny Elder? No! Why do you ask that question?" 

There was something so positive in the denial of Mrs. 
Jasper, that Claire felt her words to be true. 
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""Not here!" said he, catching Mb brettllil] 
manner. " Not here !" 
**! 8aid that she was not here," was the ref 
** Oh, where then is she^ madam! " ezdaimec 
man, eyincing great distress. 

'^Howshocddlknowf Is she not in yoar 
What is the meaning of this, Mr. dairef* 

The lady spoke sternly, and with the air c 
offended and irritated. 

'^Somebody enticed her away, on her r 
school this afternoon." said Claira ''Mr. < 
that he would hare her; and my first and i 
elusion was that he had executed his threat 
if this be so, tell me, that my anxiety for 
safety may cease. As it is, I am in the m 
uncertainty. If she is here, I will feel, at lea 
" Have I not told you that she is not here, 
know nothing of her,'* said Mrs. Jasper, angrilj 
ing the young man. " Th^i is insolence." 

" How soon do you expect Mr. Jasper home 
Claire. 
" Not for several days," replied Mrs. Jaspei 
" Days ! Is he not in the city?" 
" No, sir. He left town yesterday." 
Claire stnick his hands together in disa 
and grief. This confirmed to him the lady 
that she knew nothing of Fanny. In that sa 
had uttered the truth. 
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Sadly disappointed, and in far deeper distress of mind 
than when he entered the house, Edward Claire retired. 
If Mr. Jasper left the city the day before, and his wife 
had, as he could not help believing, no knowledge what- 
ever of Fanny, then the more distressing inference was 
that she had been enticed away by some stranger. 

On his way home, Claire called again at the shop of 
Jasper. It occurred to him to ask there about his 
absence from the city. The reply he received was in 
agreement with Mrs. Jasper's assertion. He had left 
town on the previous day. 

" Where has he gone?" he inquired. 

" To Reading, I believe," was the answer, 

*'Will he return soon?" 

"Not for several days, I believe." 

With a heavy heart, Claire bent his way homeward. 
He cherished a faint hope that Fanny might have re- 
turned. The hope was vain. Here he lingered but a 
short time. His next step was to give information to 
the police, and to send to all the morning papers an 
advertisement, detailing the circumstances attendant on 
the child's abduction. This done, he again returned 
home, to console, as well as he could, his afflicted wife, 
and to wait the developments of the succeeding day. 

Utterly fruitless were all the means used by Claire to 
gain intelligence of the missing child. Two days went 
by, yet not the least clue to the mystery of her absence 
had been found. There was no response to the news- 
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paper advertisements; and the police confessed them- 
selves entirely at fault. 

Exhausted by sleepless anxiety, broken in spirit by 
this distressing afi^ction, and almost despairing in regard 
to the absent one, Mi*, and Mrs. Claire were seated alone, 
about an hour after dark on the evening of the third day, 
when the noise of rumbling wheels ceased before their 
door. Each bent an ear, involuntarily, to listen, and 
each started with an exclamation, as the bell rang with 
a sudden jerk. Almost simultaneously, the noise of 
wheels was again heard, and a carriage rolled rapidly 
away. Two or three quick bounds brought Claire to 
the door, which he threw open. 

"Fanny!" he instantly exclaimed; and the next 
moment the child was in his arms, clinging to him, and 
weeping for joy at her return. 

With a wonderful calmness, Mrs. Claire received 
Fanny from her husband, murmuring as she did so, in a 
subdued, yet deeply gratified voice — 

"0 God, I thank thee!" 

But this calmness in a little while gave way, and her 
overstrained, but now joyful feelings, poured themselves 
forth in tears. 

Poor child I She too had suffered during these three 
never-to-be-forgotten days, and the marks of that suffer- 
ing were sadly visible in her pale, grief-touched coun- 
tenance. 

To the earnest inquiries of her foster-parents, Fanny 
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could give no very satisfactory answer. She had no sooner 
left the square with the lady mentioned by little Edith, 
than she was hurried into a carriage, and driven off to 
the railway station, where a man met them. This man, 
she said, spoke kindly to her, showed her his watch, and 
told her if she would be a good girl and not cry, he 
would take her home again. On the railway, they rode 
for a long time, until it grew dark; and still she said the 
train kept going. After a while she fell asleep, and when 
she awoke it was morning, and she was lying on a bed. 
The same lady was with her, and, speaking kindly, told 
her not to be frightened — ^that nobody would hurt her, 
and that she should go home in a day or two. 

" But I did nothing but cry," said the child, in her own 
simple way, as she related her story. ** Then the lady 
scolded me, until I was frightened, and tried to keep 
back the tears all I could. But they would nm down 
my cheeks. A good while after breakfast," continued 
Fanny, 'Hhe man who had met us at the station came in 
with another man. They talked with the lady for a 
good while, looking at me as they spoke. Then they all 
came around me, and one of the men said, — 

" * Don't be frightened, my little dear. No one will do 
you any harm ; and if you will be a good girl, and do 
just as we want you to do, you shall go home to-morrow." 

" I tried not to cry, but the tears came running down 
my face. Then the other man said sharply, — 

"'Come now, my little lady, we can't have any more 
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had she been carried off; and who were the parties en- 
gaged in the act? These wore questions of the deepest 
moment; yet diflScult, if not impossible of solution— in 
the meantime, at least. That Jasper's absence from the 
city was in some way connected with this business, 
Claire feltr more sure, the more he reflected on it. But, 
that Fanny should be returned to him so speedily, if 
Jasper had been concerned in her temporary abduction, 
was something that he could not clearly understand. 
And it was a long time ere the mystery was entirely 
unravelled 
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■ ROM that time Claire and his wife heard no 
more from Jasper, who regularly paid the soms 
quarterly demanded for Fanny's maintenance. 
This demand was not now made in person by Claira He 
sent a written order, which the guardian never faUed to 
honour on the first presentation. 

Mr. Melville, according to promise, called upon the 
firm of Edgar and Co., in order to speak a good word for 
Edward ; but learned, not a little to his surprise, that no 
vacancy was anticipated in the house. 

" Mr. Jasper," said he, " told one of my young men 
that a clerk had left, or was about to leave yoo." 

" It's a mistake," was the positive answer. " He may 
have meant some other firm" 

" All a wicked deception on the part of Jasper," said 
Melville to himself, as he departed "A lie told with a 
sinister purpose. How given up to all baseness is that 
man !" 

Claire was not a little disappointed when this was t^ild 
him ; but his answer showed tliat he was gaining juster 
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views of life ; and that he could lean on right principles 
and find in them a firm support. 

" I would rather," said he, " be the deceived than the 
deceiver. The one most wronged in this is Leonard Jasper. 
Ah! is he not preparing for himself a sad future? 
As for me, I am more and more satisfied, every day, that 
all events, even to the most minute, are in the direc- 
tion or permission of Providence ; and that out of the 
very occurrences we deem afflictive and disastrous, will 
often arise our greatest good. For the moment I was 
disappointed ; but now I feel that it is all right." 

No change of marked importance occurred in the 
fiunily of Claire during the next two years, to the close 
of which period both he and his wife looked with increas- 
ing anxiety. Fanny, meanwhile, had grown rapidly, and 
was now tall for her age— and still very beautiful In 
character she was everything the fondest parents could 
desire. 

At last came the child's twelfth birth-day. Neither 
Claire nor his wife alluded to the fact ; though it was 
present to both their minds — present like an evil guest 
Must they give her up ? Their hearts shrank and 
trembled at the idea. How plainly each read in the 
other's face the trouble which only the lips concealed ! 

Never had Fanny looked so lovely in the eyes of Claire 
as she did that morning, when she bounded to his side 
and claimed a parting kiss, ere he left for his daily rouiid 
of business. Could he give her up ? The thought choked 
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in their utterance the words of love that were on his lips, 
and he turned from her and left the house. 

As Claire, on his way to Mr. Melville's shop, came 
into the more business portion of the city, his thoughts 
on the child who was soon to be resigned, according to 
his contract with her guardian, he was suddenly startled 
by seeing Jasper a short distance before him, approach- 
ing from the direction in which he was going. Happen- 
ing, at the moment, to be near a cross street, he turned 
off suddenly, in obedience to an instinct rather than a 
purpose, and avoided a meeting by going out of his way. 

" How vain !" he sighed to himself, as the throbbing of 
his heart grew less heavy and his thoughts ran clear. 
" I cannot thus avoid the eviL It will most surely find 
me oui Dear, dear child ! How shall we ever bear the 
parting 1" 

All day long Claire was in momentary dread of a visit 
or a communication from Jasper. But none came. A 
like anxiety had been suffered by his wife, and it showed 
itself in the pallor of her cheeks, and the heavy, almost 
tearful, drooping of her eyelids. 

The neid; day and the next passed, and yet nothing 
was heard from the guardian. Now, the true guardians 
of the child began to breathe more freely. A week 
elapsed, and all remained as before. Another week was 
added; another and another. A month had gone by. 
And yet the days of a succeeding month came and went, 
and the child still remained in her old home. 
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Up to this time only brief allusions had been made by 
cither Claire or his wife to the subject upjiermost in 
their thoughts. They avoided it, because each felt that 
the other would confirm, rather than allay, fears already 
too well defined 

**It is strange," said Claire, as he sat alone with his 
wife one evening, about three months subsequent to the 
twelfth birth-day of Fanny, "that we have yet heard 
nothing from Mr. Jasper." 

Edith looked up quickly, and with a glance of inquiry 
into his face ; but made no answer. 

" I've turned it over in my mind a great deal,** resumed 
Claire, thoughtfully ; " but with little or no satisfactory 
result. Once I thouglit I would call on him — ^" 

" Oh, no no ! not for the world ! " instantly exclaimed 
Edith. 

" I see, with you, dear, that such a step would be im- 
prudent. And yet, this suspense — ^how painful it is !" 

" Painful, it is true, Edward ; yet, how in every way to 
be preferred to the certainty we so much dread." 

" Oh, yes— yes. I agree with you there." Then, after 
a pause, he said, " It is now three months since the time 
expired during which we agreed to keep Fanny." 

" I know," was the sighing response. 

They both remained silent, each waiting for the other 
to speak. The same thought was in the mind of each 
Excited by the close pressure of want upon their income 
Edward was first to give it voice. 
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"Mr. Jasper," said he, touching the subject at first 
remotely, " may have forgotten, in the pressure of busi- 
ness on his attention, the fact that Fanny is now twelve 
years old." 

" So I have thought," xeplied Edith. 

"If I send, as usual, for the sum hitherto regularly 
paid for her maintenance, it may bring this fact to his 
mind." 

"That is what I fear," was the low, half-tremulous 
response. 

" And yet, if I do not send, the very omission may 
excite a question, and produce the consequences we 
dread." 

"True, Edward. All that has passed through my 
mind again and again." 

" What would it be best for us to do ?" 

" Ah," sighed Edith, "if we only knew that." 

" Shall I send the order, as usual 9" 

Edith shook her head, saying, — 

"Tm afraid." 

" And I hesitate from the same fear." 

"And yet, Edith," said Claire, who, as the provider for 
the family, pondered more anxiously the question of ways 
and means, "what are we to do? Our income, with 
Fanny's board added, is barely sufficient. Take away 
sixty pounds a year, and where will we stand? The 
thought presses like a leaden weight on my feelings. 
Debt, or severe privation, is inevitable. If, with a 
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hundred and sixty pounds, we only come out even at the 
end of each year, what will be the result if our income 
is suddenly reduced to a hundred f " 

" Let us do what is right, Edward,'* said his wife, lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm, and looking into his £eu» in 
her earnest peculiar way. Her voice, though it slightly 
trembled, had in it a tone of confidence, which, with the 
words she had spoken, gave to the wavering heart of 
Claire an instant feeling of strength. 

'' But what is right, Edith ?" he asked. 

" We know not now," was her reply, " but, if we ear- 
nestly desire to do right, true perceptions will be given." 

" A beautiful faith ; but oh, how hard to realize !" 

"No, Edward, not so very hard. We have never 
found it so, have we T' 

Love and holy confidence were in her eyes. 

" We have had some dark seasons, Edith," said Claire, 
sadly. 

" But, through darkest clouds has come the sunbeam. 
Our feet have not wandered for want of light. Look 
back for a moment. How dark all seemed when the 
question of leaving Jasper's service came up for decision. 
And yet how clear a light shone when the time for 
action came. Have you ever regretted what was then 
done, Edward?" 

" Not in a sane moment," replied the young man. " Ob 
no, no, Edith ! " speaking more earnestly ; " that, with 
one exception, was the most important act of my life." 
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** With one exception 1" said Edith in a tone of inquiry. 

"Yes.*' Claire's voice was very tender, and touched 
with a slight unsteadiness. The most important act of 
my life was—" 

He paused and gazed lovingly into the face of his wife. 
She, now comprehending him, laid, with a pure thrill of 
joy pervading her bosom, her cheek to hia—and thus, for 
the space of nearly a minute, they sat motionless. 

" May Gbd bless you, Edith !" said Claire at length, 
fervently, lifting his head as he spoke. "You are the 
good angel sent to go with me through life. Ah 1 but 
for you, how far from the true path might my feet have 
strayed ! And now," he added, more calmly, " we will 
look at the present difficulty steadily, and seek to know 
the right way." 

"The right way," said Edith, after she had to some 
extent repressed the glad pulses that leaped to her 
husband's loving words, " is not always the way in which 
we most desire to walk. Thorns, sometimes, are at its 
entrance. But it grows pleasanter afterwards. 

" If we can find the right way, Edith, we will walk in 
it because it is the right one. 

" And we will surely find it if we seek in this spirit," 
returned the wife. 

"What, then, would it be best forus to do?" asked 
Claire, his thought turning earnestly to the subject under 
consideration. 

'* What is best for Fanny 1 That should be our first 
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consideration," said his wife. " Will it be best for her to 
remain with us, or to go into Mr. Jaspei^s family 1" 

" That is certainly a grave question," returned Ckire, 
seriously, ** and must be viewed in many aspecta Mr. 
Jasper's place in the world is far different from mina 
He is a wealthy merchant; I am a poor clerk. If she 
goes into his family, ^he will have advantages not to he 
found with us— advantages of education, society, and 
position in life. To keep her with us will debar her 
from all these. Taking this view of the case, Edith, I 
don't know that we have any right to keep her longer, 
particukrly as Mr. Jasper has. signified to us, distinctly, 
his wish, as her guardian, to take her into his own family, 
and superintend her education." 

Edith bent her head, thoughtfully, for some moments. 
She then said, — 

" Do you believe that Mr. Jasper gave the true reason 
for wishing to have Fanny]" 

" That he might superintend her education ? " 

"Yes." 

" No, Edith, I do not. I believe a selfish motive alone 
influenced him." 

" You have good reasons for so thinking? " 

" Tlie best of reasons. I need not repeat them ; they 
are as familiar to you as they are to me." 

"Do you believe that, under his superintendence she 
will receive a better education than under ours ? " 

" She will, undoubtedly, Edith, if remaining with ua 
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felie fails to briDg the means of education. We are poor, 
Edith, and the claims of our own children — bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh — must not be forgotten." 

A quick change passed over Edith. Her countenance 
became troubled. The difficulties in the way of retain- 
ing the child were suddenly magnified to her thoughts 
Ah, how painfully did she feel that often the first steps 
in the way of duty are among thorns ! 

" Can we be just to Fanny and just also to our own 
children]" asked Claire. 

" If we still received the old sum for her maintenance, 
we could. I would not ask its increase to the amount of 
a single shilling." 

"Nor I; Edith. Were we sure of haying this con- 
tinued, there would be no doubt." 

" There would be none in my mind. As for the higher 
position in society which she would attain as an inmate 
of Mr. Jasper's family, that might not be to her the 
greatest good; but prove the most direful evil She 
could not be guarded there, in her entrance into life, as 
we would guard her. The same love would not surround 
her as a protecting sphere. I tremble at the thought, 
Edward. How great would be her danger! Fourfold 
would be her temptation, and tenfold her exposure " 

" We will keep her," said Claire, firmly, as his wife 

ceased speaking. ''She must not be so exposed. God 

has given her to us. She is our child. We love her m 

tenderly as if she were of ofur own blood. Wsi^s^ V»i 

13 
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mother waa taken, God transferred her love for her child 
into your bosom, and from that time you became her 
mother. No, Edith, we must not let her go forth, in her 
tender innocence. We love her as our own ; let us share 
with her the best we have ; let her become more really 
our own than she has yet been." 

" If," said Edith, after some moments, " we lose the 
regular income from Mr. Jasper, Fanny will be deprived 
of most important advantagea Just now we are about 
to add materially to the cost of her education." 

*' I know," replied Edward. " But if tlie income is 
withheld?" 

" We have not yet applied for it." 

Claire looked for some moments, steadily into his 
wife's face. 

"You think, then, that we should make the usual 
application 1 " 

"I have not said so, Edward. My mind is far from 
clear. Jasper may not now want the trouble of Fanny. 
He doubtless had some purpose to serve when he 
demanded her; a purpose gained, probably, at the time 
of her mysterious removal from the city, which I hare 
always believed was through his agency. If you were 
to send for the money, as usual, it is more than probable 
that he would pay it." 

"But, if he should refuse and demand the child?" 

" If his purpose to do this remains, and he has for^t- 
ten Fanny's age, your omission to send for the money 
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will be more likely to call his thoughts to the subject, 
than your regular demand for it 

"True." 

*'And if he stiU means to have her, the execution of 
bis purpose cannot in any case be long delayed.** 

"No." 

"Can we unaided give her the education she should 
receive]" 

Claire shook his head. 

"Then had we not better continue to apply for the 
sum necessary to her support and education. If Mr. 
Jasper is indifferent about her, the money will be paid as 
usual; if he means to take her into his own family, our 
failure to apply will defer but for a very short season the 
evil day." 

Edith's mind had become clear by this time. Her 
husband not making an immediate reply, she added, — 

"This acting on mere policy, is never, I think, the 
wisest. Does it not clearly involve a distrust in Provi- 
dence, and a reliance on mere human prudence ! There 
is a provision for Fanny's support and education, and 
she is justly entitled to all those natural advantages 
which this provision is designed to give. Under Provi- 
dence, Mr. Jasper has been chosen her guardian; and 
under Providence the personal care of the child has 
fallen to our lot. Thus far we have endeavoured to 
discharge our duty faithfully — thus far we treated the 
child as if she had been our own. Now, if it is best 
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for her to remain with na, the same Providenoe will »> 
dispofie erenta aa to provide for her remainiDg ; bat if it 
is best for her to go into the family of Mr. Jasper, she 
will go there. Let na not, therefore^ in our practical 
distrust of Providence, seek to hide ouraelTea £rom the 
observation of a mere creature.** 

" I see much in this," said Claire, aa Boon as his wife 
had ceased speaking. "^Man proposes; Qod dispoec& 
With him are all our waya. Out of the evil designs 
and selfish purposes of men, he ia ever bringing forth 
good." 

" Then let us not fear to trust him. Aa we have been 
doing, let us continue to do, confidently believing that he 
will overrule all for good. To our present sight, it seems, 
that, uiiloss we receive^ as hitherto, a sum of money for 
Fanny's support and education, we cannot do for Ler 
what is right. Tliis, at least, is my view." 

" And it is mine,** replied the husband. 

" Tlien let us act up to the light we have. None can 
do better than this." 

And so they resolved to send an order to Mr. Jasper, 
as usual 
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|N the next day, a feUow-derk, who had alwayi 
performed this little service for Olaiie, took 
the order to Jasper. With a nerrons im- 
patience that he found it impossible to repress, Claire 
awaited his retom. On his appearance, he said, with ill- 
concealed anxiety,— 

" Did he pay the orderr 

The young man shook his head. 

"What! Didn^t pay itT Though half-expecting 
such a result, he was none the more prepared for it, nor 
the less disturbed when it was known. 

" No ; he said that the contract entered into with you 
for boarding the child was at an end three months ago." 

"What else did he say r 

" Nothing else.** 

*' Did he send no message to me of any kind 1 " 

" None. When I handed him the order, he pushed it 
back, and used the words I have repeated. I waited a 
little for some further remark, but he made none." 

"Did he seem angry?" 
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" Not angry ; but rather pleased, I should say. There 
was a heartless smile on his face, as if he enjoyed the 
act of refiisaL" 

Claire made no further remark. For a time he groped 
about, mentally, like one in darkness and lost. It 
appeared as if there was no escape; as if the evil which 
had long dogged his steps was upon him. But in a short 
time, a ray of light shone in— paths that might be walked 
in safely were dimly perceived — escape seemed possible. 
Still, he was deeply depressed and sorely troubled. 

Edith received the intelligence in a calmer spirit than 
her husband had expected. 

"The way will be made plain before us," said she. 
" It is plainer now than it was last night— much plainer.*' 

" How can you say that, Edith?" 

" Mr. Jasper has refused to pay anything more to us 
for Fanny's support." 

"Yes." 

" But in the refusal said nothing about our giving her 
up to him. 

"Well?" 

" I gather from this, and the fact that he was aware of 
her being twelve years old, that he does not really want 
her now in his own family, but refuses to pay us for her 
board and education from a feeling of ill-will toward 
you. His manner towards the young man who presented 
the order clearly indicates this." 

" You may be right there, Edith," said Claire, a further 
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light breaking into his mindL " We have at leaat done 
our duty towards Fanny in making this demand on her 
guardian. And now, the question left for us to decide 
is whether it will be just towards her, and also towards 
our own children, still to keep her in our own family, 
and let her share, with the others, the best that it is in 
our power to give." 

"And will it be hard to make that decision?" said 
Edith, a slight flush coming into her earnest face. 

** I think not,** wa« the firm reply. 

"Have we loved her less than our ownl" asked Edith. 

" I believe not." 

" Love seeks the highest good for its object" 

"Yes-yes." 

" Can a stranger love the child as we have loved her?*' 

Claire shook his head. 

" Can a stranger, even with more of what the world 
gives, yet with less of a genuine affection, secure for her, 
as we can, what should justly be regarded as the highest 
good in life." 

"No stranger can ever be to her, Edith, what you 
have been, and will continue to be." 
* " We must not thrust her out, Edward. We cannot 
thrust her out. While God permits her to remain, let 
us keep her, assured that he will send for her su])port all 
things needful." 

" Most cheerfully will I prolong my daily toil for her 
sake," replied Claire; "and cheerfully will I make sacri- 
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fice of personal comfort. Yes, let her remain where she 
is, so long as, in God's providence, she is permitted to 
remain. If Jasper continues to withhold the price of her 
maintenance, there will be the more left for her when she 
becomes of age ; and then, if there are defects in her educa- 
tion, a few years of earnest application on her part, will re- 
move them. Even now, we could compel him to pay for her 
a reasonable sum, but in securing this, we would assuredly 
lose the child, for his anger would bum hot against us." 

"I have thought of that," replied Edith. "No, our 
only plain course, for the present, is to look away from 
Jasper, and regard Fanny as one of our own children." 

In this conclusion the mind of Claire and his wife 
rested. The painful agitation they had for some time 
suffered gradually subsided, and they began earnestly to 
consider in what way the large extra draft likely to be 
made upon their slender income could be met. 

Two propositions were made by Edith : one was, that 
they should make a reduction in their expenses, by re- 
moving into a smaller house. They now paid forty 
pounds annually for rent ; and she was sure that, for 
thirty, they might suit themselves very well The other 
proposition was, to give two or three hours every evening, 
after the children were in bed, to fine needle-work, in 
which she was well skilled. 

"I could easily earn eight shillings a week in this 
way," was her confident remark. 

Claire, who had other plans in his mind, did not speak 
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very encouragingly of these propositionB, tbougli he 
avoided disapproval Increased expense demanded an 
increase of income ; and his thoughts were all now bent 
suggestively in that direction. As for Edith^ her burdens 
were heavy enough; and her husband, though he did 
nut check her generous enthusiasm, by no means 
acquiesced in the plan of evening toil for his wife out of 
the range of her many domestic duties. 

A few days went by, without any incident of import- 
ance. Claire, during the time, appeared to his wife more 
thoughtful than usual. One evening he came home with 
a brighter countenance. 

" Good news, Edie,** said he in a cheerful voice, as soon 
as the children's glad and noisy welcome of their father 
was over ; and he drew his wife aside as he spoke. 

"Good news, dear," he repeated. "I was sure the 
way would open for us, and it has opened." 

"How, Edward?" asked Edith, with a quickly flushing 
face. " How has it opened]" 

" I've secured employment for my evenings, at twenty- 
four shillings a week. So all will go on with us just as 
usual. The only drawback lies in the fact that you will 
have to remain at home alone. But for the sake of the 
end you will bear that cheerfully." 

The light which had come into Edith's countenance 
taded. 

''What kind of employment?" she inquired, with a 
slight huskiness of voice. 
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*' I've engaged to act as clerk in an auction-room, where 
they have regular night-sales." 

Edith shook her head. 

"I thought you would be so delighted," said her 
husband, evidently much disappointed. 

"You often come home, now, overwearied with the 
day's labour," replied Edith. 

"An hour at tea-time will refresh me for the evening's 
work. Don't think of that for a moment, Edith." 

"How can I help thinking of it? No, no, Edward, 
you must not do this. It will destroy your health. You 
are not very strong." 

"My health is perfectly good, Edith." 

But Edith shook her head,— 

" Not so very good. You look paler, and are much 
thinner than you were a year ago. A little over-exertion 
throws your system off its balance ; and then you are sick." 

" I will be very careful of myself," replied Claire. " If 
after a few weeks, the extra labour proves too severe, I 
can give up the place. Nothing like trying, you know, 
dear.** 

Still, Edith was not satisfied. Very strongly she urged 
her husband not to increase his labour in the degree con- 
templated. 

"Let us try to reduce our expenses by a closer 
economy. It is better to deny ourselves things not 
necessary to health, than to injure health by extra 
labour." 
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She urged this view, lioweyer, in vain. Claire could 
noty without at least a Mai ai his streDgtli, deeline tlie 
important ofifer which had been jmade to hiin. And so, 
after a consultation with Mr. MeMlley he entered upon 
his new employment, leaving his wife to spend the hours 
of his absence alone. Not idly were those hours spent. 
What she had at first proposed to do, she now began to 
execute. Without saying any thing to her husband, she 
had procured, from a friend who kept a fancy-shop, and 
who took in from the ladies a great deal of work, some 
fine sewing ; and with this she was busily occupied until 
his return, which did not take place on the first night 
until near eleven o'clock. 

There was a slight drawback in the pleasure both felt 
in meeting at this late hour — the drawback of weariness. 
Yet their hearts were tranquil and elevated in the con- 
sciousness that they were denying self for the good of 
another — of one most tenderly beloved. Again the way 
had become plain before them ; and if strength only were 
given to bear their increased burdens, they would move 
on with even lighter footsteps than before. 

And now, after having lingered thus long with the 
humble clerk, let us turn to the rich merchant. Jasper 
was now a man of extensive possessions. Wealth flowed in 
upon him with extraordinary rapidity — ^not in the regular 
course of trade, overreaching and unscrupulous as he was 
in dealing, but through what are called fortunate specula- 
tions. How he made his first twenty thousand pounds — the 
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basis of his present very large fortune — was not clearly 
understood, though sundry vague rumours on the subject 
were afloat, none of them, however, very near the truth, 
except in the admission that a fraud on somebody had 
been committed. 

On the night in which Claire entered upon his duties 
as clerk it the auction-room, and about the same hour 
that his duties began, Mr. Jasper, who was walking rest- 
lessly the floor of his richly furnished parlour, his mind 
busy with some large money-making scheme, yet fretted 
by a recent disappointment, found himself suddenly in 
the presence of, to him, a well-known individual, whose 
ring at the door he had not observed. 

" Martin !" he exclaimed, in no affected surprise. " Is 
it possible?" 

"Ah, Jasper! How are you? Eight glad to see you 
again!'' said the other familiarly, as he grasped the 
merchant's passive hand, and squeezed it until the joints 
cracked. 

"When did you arrive in the city?" returned Jasper, 
as he reached his visitor a chair. He did not speak with 
much warmth ; and yet there was an effort to be at ease 
and cordial. 

" Some two hours ago," said Martin, in whose face was 
already beginning to gather a few lines in token of the 
sober thoughts that lay beneath his assumed smiling 
exterior. 

" From which point of the compass did you come?" 
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•* West Fm from the Upper Mississippi.'' 

"Ah!" ■ 

" I went to G^ena some five or six months ago ; and 
have since been actively engaged in lead-mining. A 
great business that, Mr. Jasper." 

" Ah r This " ah 1" was particularly chilling. 

** There are more rapid fortunes made at the lead-mines 
in the neighbourhood of Gkdena, at present, than in any 
part of the United States," said Martin, approaching, by 
rapid advances, the subject nearest to his thoughts. 

"You think sol "returned Jasper, with cold incredu- 
Hty. 

"I know it," was the positive response. **I could 
name to you a dozen men who have made their tens of 
thousands annually for the last five years." 

"It is easy to talk about making tens of thousands, 
Martin ; but the fact itself is a more difficult matter." 

" A fact is a fact, however, Mr. Jasper," said the other. 
" What is done, is done." 

"Of course." 

" It is a fact that money is made at the lead-mines, 
with amazing rapidity," continued Martin. " Of this I 
am prepared to give you the strongest kind of evi- 
dence." 

" Why should you be so anxious to convince me of the 
fact?" returned the merchant, "I have quite as many 
irons in the fire now as I can attend to." 

"Ah ! That may be," said Martin, forcing his rather 
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hard features into a bbjid auk. ^ But tibsK ii^fv mw 
I ¥rill keep from baming.* 

'' It*8 oi DO lue, JfartiB, tu ttSk vi Itatd-niiu** tv me/ 
said Javier finnly. ^Mj wiia^ icre f^ffead -ridiOir ^suwt^ 
already. Contraeiica, bU ej^jauuiai, ii 2117 ynmail 
motto. Ftc met with mufrt lias <ait li«^ }i«i mu^ 1 
saw you." 

''Have you, indeed Y Tm wforry ior iia^ huH^tift^ 
will occur DOW and ihaif joo loKnr. KiK>9tt» in iii^ iMiy 
run is sure." 

" We're sure diuMdnf^" r^^a^ itof^^ w^ ^miMm> 
able feeling, 

<' I wouldn't like to fay tlxat Of <Mtm, iJJ >4Mt» «kUI 
not succeed; for man'* judgKoeni k iar ivm ymmA$)% 
the virtue c^ infaUibiliiy. Bttt tmmm P^ntmm w^ i^ # 
poor endowment, did it 10A hoA m^ m m^ ^mm, iv 
right conclnnoniy if we an; ear^^^nJ mi Mur im; v^iiUb i/^i^i^ 
faculty." 

"The pwrpfjm of y^.«f riet Vy tJk Kni^/ «m4 i**»^, 
who understood pefiii^^y U^ juumi w>tAf li'li'VgiiM JU i*^«« 
dealing, and, tbertlir^re, dk4«r«u^iui^ iv i^M^^ «i MiM^;^ <^ 
length and breadtli of wbai lb W4M 4;ffiiti't^ iv 4v^ "">#/ 
I presume, to enlist some <en>p(t<itb<» h«M; t^ UkUfitA-utMu^ 
speculation]" 

*' My ideas do not extet^l i^\U mt hf^** wm MMiU/4 
answer. "Too many eooks^ y<m a«f air«#*r, wnt^\m*^ 
spoil the broth. To come to ihti ptAui Mi *fi^Mf H im 
explain the purpose of my \if^imAiimfmy Ut i\m V^d/* 
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^Mj fiiF-tnde bmiiien. as I wrote jas a jneur ^go^ 

-¥€«.- 

''After ibat, I opened a huH dbop m oe cf Ihe 
ftoBtkr towUy and I did venr vdl, an lU^gi eoBflidnBdL 
Bat the gain was too dov to ami aqr idcM of liiiii^; ao^ 
meetiqg witii a €dr dianee^ I aoU afl ci; and boi^ n 
leadHttinet, wlueli I Iwve been voddqg ever anee ira^f 
pn^taUj. BeeenUjf I atmd^ iqion one of llie ndiat 
veins eifcr di ac o Y c red. If propedjr voriDe^ ifc viH jield 
n lapid fiHtuna But I have not wifficiflnt capiinl to 
avail myadf of tiie advantages offered, and have eome 
here to lay the matter before joo, and to oflEer yoa a share 
in the buBiness." 

Jasper shook his head, saying, — 

^ I have more basinet on my hands now, Martin, than 
I can possibly attend to." 

" Yon don't know what you are declining, Mr. Jasper," 
uiged Martin wannly. '' Yon haven't yet looked at the 
statements which I am prepared to lay bdbre yon." 

" I do know one thing," was the feeling answer, ''and 
that is, that I am declining trouble and cost About 
that part of the business, there can be little qoes- 
tion." 

^ Then," said Martin, his manner changing, ^ I am to 
understand that you do not wish to join me in this 
matter?" 
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''Yes. I would like yon to understand that dis- 
tinctly." 

-* Very well I am sorry you refuse so advantageous 
an investment of money; for sure am I that no other 
investment you can make will turn out as this would 
have done, ^ut, as you have declined, I will not oStsr a 
share in my good fortune to any one else ; but prosecute 
the work to my own advantage." 

'' I thought you hadn't capital for that,** said Jasper, 
speaking with ill-repressed eagerness. 

" Nor have I,'' coolly answered Martin. " The pro- 
position I was about to make was this — an advance 
of four thousand pounds on your part, to constitute 
you an equal partner in the mine. But this you d^* 
cline." 

"Certainly! certainly! I would not have entertained 
it for a moment." 

" Exactly. So I have already inferred. I will, there- 
fore, as I have said, retain this advantage in my own 
hands. But, Mr. Jasper, I shall need some help.** 

The visitor fixed his eyes keenly on the merchant as 
he said this. There was a momentary pause. Then he 
resumed. 

"I shall only want about two thousand pounds, 
though ; and this you must obtain for me." 

"Martin! Do you think I am made of money T 

exclaimed Jasper, starting to his feet, and facing his 

companioD^ in the attitude and with the expression of a 
U 
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main who, finding bimadf in the presenoe of an enemj, 
assumes the defenfidye. 

: ** Oh no," was the ^uiet answer— ** not made of money. 
But, for a particular Mend, jon can, ^o doubt, eaal^ 
raise such a trifle as two thousand pounds 1** 

"MfleJ You mock me, sir!" 
' ^ Don't get exdted about this matter, Mr. Jasper^" 
eooUy returned Martin, whose name the reader has pro- 
bably recognised as that of an agent employed by Hie 
merchant and Grind, the lawyer, some years before, in 
making investigations relatiye to the existence of oo^ on 
certain lands. " Don't get excited," he repeated. ''That 
will do no good. I have not come to rob you. I don't 
ask you to give me two thousand pounds. All I want is 
a loan, for which I will-pledge good security.*' 

"What kind of security V asked Jasper quickly. 

" Security on my lead mine." 

" Pooh ! I wouldn't give a snap of the finger for such 
security !" 

Jasper, thrown off his guard, spoke more contemptu- 
ously than was prudent. 

An instant change was visible in Martin, who, rising, 
commenced buttoning up Ids coat. There was about hini 
every mark of a man deeply offended. 

" Good evening, sir !" said he, with a low, formal bow, 
yet with his eyes fixed searchingly upon those of the 
merchant. 

" Martin,"— Jasper did not smile, nor was there in 
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his voice the slightest affectation of good feeling— yet his 
manner and tone were both decisive, — ** Martin, sit down 
again. Talk reasonably, and I will hear/' 

The man resumed his seat, and, with his eyes still 
upon -those of Jasper, said,— - 

" I have talked reasonably. You are worth, so report 
says, not less than sixty thousand pounds. How the 
first twenty thousand came, is known, certainly, only to 
one man besides you and me. In procuring that large 
sum I was a very prominent agent." 

" You have already been paid for your services a dozen 
times over." 

" There may be a difference of opinion about that,** 
replied the man boldly — "and there is a difference of 
opinion." 

" I have already advanced you more than a thousand 
pounds." 

" What of that ! A thousand to sixty thousand that 
you have made by the business." 

" You are in error, Martin," said Jasper, with a blended 
look of perplexity and distress. " I am not worth the 
sum you have mentioned — nothing like it. My losses 
during the past six months have been very heavy." 

" It is your interest to say this. I can credit as much 
of it as I please." 

"You are insulting! You presume on the power a 
knowledge of my affairs has given ^ou. I will look for 
a more honourable agent the next time." 



M6 nujuui^nE^svmnnmjjfiisB^BxiQmB. 

^'fiononraUe! Ha! h«rr TlMT^radlor lauded in a 
low, gi^tiual voice. 

^Martin! I wiUnotlMlff tkisfr^otaiirl^^nuya." 

The &ce of Juspet naadynoflt prapla wttb8iq)|a€8sed 
aagNT. 

**Qor he added. "LettVit^ n^r ho^M laslaBlly. I 
defyyour 

Soacoely had then ifords pwMed hu lipB,^!e Marftia 
glided ikoBi the dzawing-ioffiaii, and im a few aoomeBte 
, the fitreet-door shut with a heavy^tBefvetbraaliag jar. 

The men^aat stood, like emd beinliered, for a few 
moments, and then, as he sank into a chair, otleced a 
low groan. For a long time he remained motionless, as 
if asleep. 
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leaving the house of Jasper, Martin— who, 
instead of having been in the city only a few 
hours, arrived two days previously— went his 
way to the office of Grind, the lawyer. He had seen 
this individual already several times, and now called on 
him again by appointment. The two men, on meeting, 
exchanged looks of intelligence. 

" Did you see him ?" asked the lawyer, as Martin took 
a proffered chair. 

" I saw him," he replied. 

" Can you make anything out of him V 

" I think so. He fights somewhat hard ; but the odds 
are against him." 

" How much did you ask him to lend you ?" 

"Two thousand." 

" Martin ! That's too much." 

" Not at alL He'll never miss such a trifle." 

" You won't get it," said the lawyer. 

" Won't I ? You'll see ; I could get four thousand. 
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Birt rm dispoMd to be generomL Two i 
and will haTe."* 

And the man laughed with a low, adfHntlBfied aiiiuler 
dmcUa 

''He's able enough," lemarked Grind. 

''So yon hare tdd me And if he is abie» be mart 
pay. I helped him to a fortune, and it is but fidr thai 
he shonld help me a Utile, now that a^fortime is la mj 
gtsBp. I onlj want tiie mone j as a loan.** 

"Wouldn't onetiionsand answer yomr prnposel** atinott 
the lawyer. "That is a large som. Itisnota-veiyea^f 
matter, for even*a rich man, who is engaged heacirqy hi 
bosinesB, to lay down two thousand pounds s^ calL*' 

" One thousand will not do, Mr. Grind." 

" Jasper has lost, to my certain knowledge, four thou- 
sand pounds in three months." 

"So much r 

" At least that sum. Money came in so fast, that he 
grew a little wild in his speculations. I cautioned him, 
but to no good purpose. One of his latest movements 
had been to invest ten or twelve thousand pounds in a 
cotton factory." 

"Poh! whatfoUy." 

"A most egr^ous blunder. But he fancies himself 
an exceedingly shrewd man." 

** He has been remarkably fortunate in his operations." 

" So he has. But he is more indebted, I think, to good 
luck than to a sound judgment He has gone up to a 
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dizzy height so n^idJy, thai; hii weaik hokd s atesmdy 
beginning to swim." 

'*WhAt has become Qiihaipniitjmitwtxdiilmr 
asked Martin, Bomewhat ibnq4fy. 

''Why didn't you pot Utait qneitkiai W ia»r j^e^IM 
Grind. ''Toa would hsre U«b ukjr laktify Ia* ^ u 
satisfiEu^ry answer." 

''I may do so whesa I hare the two tkwmMl ymuAB 
in my pocket That was lather a dtMiu/dal Utimm^ 
though ; wasn't itf I nerer bad a T«ry itMfer '9C«' 
science, but I most own to haruig suffered a fewiwiiijip^ 
for my part in the tiansaedcnt He teemeA iAt^Pte 
twenty thousand pounds for the land V* 

''Yes ; and that c]etiT(f(§(me heairy few thai y<4i and 
I claimed for services rendered.'' 

" Humph ! Fm not quite paid yet Bat^ UMW^im^ iLif 
child, Mr. Grind ; don't you kuf/w anything atMii her^*' 

" Nothing, personally." 

"What was it Jaiq^er paid (*jr the irw^ ofhrnir 

" Two hundred pounds." 

" Paid it into his own hands as tlte i'hMn i^uardktt % " 

" Yes ; that was the simple tmwuu^Um.** 

" Has the public never divin<^4 t\ie real truth ^ this 
matter r' 

" Never, so far as my knowledge goes, Tlmra Unvti \nmn 
some vague whisperings, but no one has net$umA to tami' 
prehend the matter." 

" The purchase was made in your imm, was it uot V* 
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"Yes." 

^That is, you bonglit from Juspesr as the diild'a guar- 
dian ; and afterwards sold it back to him f* 

"Yes." 

''Why didn't you keep it when it was hirfy in your 
hands t I only wish I had been in your plaoa** 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, bat did not commit 
himself by aeknowled^^ that he had, more than onoe, 
n^iretted his omisnon to claim ike property while legally 
in his hands, and defy Jasper to wrest it from hini. 

Leayipg these two mm, whose relaHon ta Jai^Mr k 
sufficiently obvious to the reader's mind, we will rectum 
to the merchant, whom we left half stupified at the bold 
demand of an associate in wrong-doing. A long time 
passed ere his activity of mind returned. While he sat 
brooding dreamily over what had just passed, his little 
daughter came into the parlour, and seeing him, came 
prattling merrily to his side. But in attempting to clam- 
ber upon his knee, she was pushed away rudely, and with 
angry words. For a few moments she stood looking at 
him, her little breast rising and falling rapidly ; then she 
turned off, and went slowly, and with a grieving heart, 
from the room. 

Jasper sighed heavily as the child passed out of sight ; 
and rising up, began to move about with a slow pace his 
eyes cast upon the floor. The more he dwelt upon the 
visit of Martin — whom, in his heart, he had wished dead 
—the more uneasy he felt, and the more he regretted hav- 
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ing let him depart in anger. He would give twice two 
thousand pounds rather than meet the exposure which 
this man could make. 

Riches was the god of Leonard Jasper. Alas ! how 
little power was there in riches to make his heart happy. 
Wealth beyond what he had hoped to obtain in a whole 
lifetime of devotion to mammon, had flowed in upon him 
in two or three short years. But was he a happier man 1 
Did he enjoy life with a keener zest? "Was his sleep 
sweeter? No. In all that went to make up the true 
pleasure of life, the humble clerk, driven to prolonged 
hours of labour, beyond what his strength could well bear, 
through his ill-nature and injustice, was far the richer 
man. And his wealth consisted not alone in the posses- 
sion of a clear conscience and a sustaining trust in pro- 
vidence. There was the love of many hearts to bless hint 
In real household treasures few were so rich as he. 

But, in home treasures, how poor was Leonard Jasper! 
Poor even to indigence ! The love of his children, reaching 
towards him spontaneously its tendrils, he rejected in his 
selfish devotion of every thought and feeling to business 
as a means of acquiring wealth. And as to the true 
riches, which some around him were laying up where no 
moth could corrupt nor thieves break through and 6teal, 
he rejected them as of no account. 

With such a man as Leonard Jasper, holding the posi- 
tion of head of a family, how little of the true home spirit, 
so full of tenderness and mutual love, is to be expected I 
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Had Mrs. Jasper been less a woman of the world ; had 
she been capable of loving anything out of herself, and 
therefore, of loving her husband and children, with that 
true love which seeks their higher good, a different state 
of things would have existed in this family in spite of 
Jasper's unfeeling sordidness. But, as it was, no fire of 
love melted the natural perverseness inherited by the 
children, and they grew up, cherishing mutual antagonism, 
and gradually coming to regard their parents only as per- 
sons with power to thwart their inclinations, or as pos- 
sessing the means of gratifying their desires. 

With all his wealth, how few were the real sources of 
happiness possessed by Jasper! Pressed down with 
anxiety about the future, and forced to toil beyond his 
strength, how many of life's truest blessings were poured 
into the lap of Edward Claire ! 

The sleep of the poor clerk, that night, was sound and 
refreshing. The merchant tossed to and fro on his pillow 
until long after midnight, and then, when wearied nature 
claimed her due, he slept only for brief periods, continu- 
ally startled by frightful dreams. 

At an early hour next day, he called upon Grind, who 
was still his legal adviser. 

" Have you seen Martin 1 " he asked the moment he 
entered the office. 

" Martin ! Surely he is not in the city ! " ret umed Gri nd 
evasively. 

" He surely is," said Jasper, fretfully. 
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" Martin ! Where in the world did he come from ? I 
thought him somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Eocky 
Mountains. What does he want ? " 

" No good, of course." 

" That may be said safely. Have you seen him ] " 

"Yes." 

"When? This morning 1" 

" No ; he called at my house last night." 

" Called last night ! What did he want 1 " 

" Two thousand pounds," replied Jasper. 

" Two thousand pounds ! " The lawyer's well-feigned 
surprise completed the deception practised upon Jasper. 
He did not, for an instant, suspect collusion between him 
and Martin. 

" Yes ; he very coolly proposed that I should lend him 
that sum, to enable him to carry on some lead-mining 
operations in the west." 

" Preposterous I " 

"So I told him." 

" WeU, what did he say 1" 

" Oh, he blustered, and made covert threats of exposure, 
of course." 

" The scoundrel I" said Grind, fiercely. 

" He's a villain double-dyed. I have never ceased to 
regret that we brought him into this business. We shouli 
have had a man of better spirit, of a nicer sense o£ 
honour." 

" Yes, Mr. Jasper, that is true enough," replied QrU, a 
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"bafc the miachief is, your meii of ideer honour tan too 
■qneamiah for the kind of work m wbidi %o empicifed 
Mm. This is the defect in all sodi (^emtiooa Mm 
cannot be thoron^y tnuted." 

The merchant sighed. He fidt too deep!^ the fane of 
Grind's remark. 

''Toaknow," saidhe, ** this Msrtiii bett» thaa I do. 
Whatishis diaiacterf Is he a mere hinstOTer, whose 
bark is worse than his bite ; or is he TindietiTe asd mt- 
scntpnlonsl* 

** Both yindictiye and nnscmpakrasL I must warn yon 
not to provoke his ill-wilL He would talce dx^fgtA In 
exposing all he knows about this bmnness^ if he is once 
fairly turned against you. A firm friend — he is a bitter 
enemy." 

" But see what a price he demands for his friendship ! 
I have already given him a thousand pounds for his ser- 
vices, and now he demands twice as much. In a year he 
will be back, and coolly seek to levy a contribution of four 
thousand pounds." 

" I understood you to say that he only asked for a loan," 
remarked the lawyer. 

" A loan ! That's mere mockery. If you placed two 
thousand pounds in his hands, would you ever expect to 
see a copper of it again ? " 

Grind shrugged his shoulders. 

" Of course you would not. It's a levy, not a loan, and 
so he, in his heart, regards it." 
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" He's a dangerous man," said the lawyer, " and it's to 
be regretted that you ever had anything to do with him. 
But, now that your hand is in the lion's mouth, the wisest 
thing is to get it out with as little detriment as possible." 

"Two thousand pounds!" ejaculated the merchant. 
" Why, it's downright robbery ! He might just as well 
stop me on the highway." 

" It's a hard case, I must own, Mr. Jasper. You might 
resist him, and, at least not let him obtain what he de- 
mands without a struggle ; but the question is, may you 
not receive a mortal wound in the contest 1" 

'* Ah ! that is it. Grind. Kather than meet the exposure 
he could make, I would give four thousand pounds ; yea, 
half, if not all I am worth." 

Can wealth, held on such a tenure, and in such a state 
of mind, be called riches ? Ah, no. How the possession 
is changed from a blessing into a curse ! 

" Then, Mr. Jasper," replied the lawyer, " there is but 
one course open to you. If you make this man your 
enemy, he will surely hunt you to death. There is no 
pity in him." 

Jasper groaned aloud. Ere he could reply, the door of 
the office opened, and the individual about whom they 
were conversing entered. With the skill of practised 
actors, each instantly assumed a part, and hid, under a 
false exterior, their true states of mind. With something 
of cordiality each greeted the other ; while side-glances, 
unobserved by Jasper, passed rapidly between Martin 
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and the lawyer. A few commonplace inquiries and re- 
marks followed, when Jasper made a moTement to go, 
saying, as he did so, — 

** Mr. Martin, I shall be pleased to see 70a some time 
to^y." 

^Thank yon; I will do myself the pleasure to call,' 
Martin coolly answered. *' At what time will 70U be moat 
at leisure V 

" During the afternoon. Say four or five o'clock." 

" I will be there at four," returned Martin, in a bland 
voice, and with a courteous inclination of the bead. 

" Very well, you will find me in." 

The merchant bowed to the accomplices — ^they were 
nothing better — and retired. 

" Humph ! I didn't expect to find him here quite so 
early," said Martin, with a sinister smile. "I rather 
think I frightened him last night." 

"I rather think you did," returned the lawyer, his 
countenance reflecting the light that played on tbe others 
face. 

"Will the money come?'' asked Martin. 

"Undoubtedly." 

" That's good. Two thousand ? " 

" Yes." 

"What did he say? He came to consult you of 
course V 

"Yes." 

"Well, what did he say?'' 
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" More than I need take time to repeat He is tho- 
roughly frightened. That is enough for you to know." 

'' Two thousand^" said Martin musingly, and speaking 
to himself. " Two thousand ! That will do pretty welL 
But, if he will bleed for three thousand, why may I not 
set the spring of my lancet a little deeper. I can make 
good use of my money." 

" No, no," returned the lawyer quickly. ** Two thousand 
is enough. Don't play the dog and the shadow. This 
is over greediness." 

" Well, well Just as you say. I can make him another 
friendly call a year hence." 

The lawyer smiled in a way peculiar to himself, and 
then said, — 

" Hadn't you better be content with one thousand now. 
This goose will, no doubt, lay golden eggs for some years 
to come." 

" A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush," was 
the quick answer. "I have gone in now for the two 
thousand; and two thousand I must have. I may be 
content with a smaller sum at my next appearance." 

" You are to see him at four o'clock?" said Grind. 

" Yes ; that was the hour I named. So you must get 

all the necessary papers ready for me in time. I don't 

wish him to charge me with seeking to extort money. I 

only ask a loan, and will give bona fide security on my 

lead- mine." Then, with one of his low chuckles, 

he added, "If he can get two thousand pounds out 
15 
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of it, he will do more tiian any oiia dad cul Hallia! 

^ The erldenoe of pvopertj, wbidi joahaYe^" said Gnnd, 
'f is all as yoa i^reeent H f * 

'^It 18, upon iKmour." 

"YeiywdL Thoilwilldmwiq^tlieiieoeaauypgpen, 
ao that as little dday as poasiUe need oocur in tiie tiaiia- 
facncc of aecnrity fw the loan.* 

What fiirtlier passed between the partieB Is of no oon- 
aequenoe to the leadec 

At four o'clock; piedsdy, Martin was aft tiie shop of 
Jasper. 

"Ihiape to find yon a little more reaBonable io-dsj' 
said the merchant, with a forced smile, as the two moi, 
after retiring to a remote part of the shop, sat down and 
faced each other. 

" I should be sorry to do anything unreasonable," re- 
turned Martin. His manner was more serious than Jas- 
per's. 

'* I think your present demand unreasonable,*' was the 
reply. 

** Xo good can possibly come, Mr. Jasper," said Martin, 
with a slight air of impatience, " out of an ai^gument be- 
tween you and me, on this subject The sum I named to 
you last night I must hare. Nothing less will meet my 
present want But, understand me distinctly, I only ask 
it as a loan, and come prepared to gire you the tiilkst 
security." 
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As Mr. Martin said this, he drew a package of papers 
from his pocket. " Here are the necessary documents," 
he added. 

" Two thousaAfl pounds ! Why, my dear sir, a sum like 
this is not to be picked up in the streets." 

" I am very well aware of that," was the cool answer. 
" Had such been the case, I never would have troubled 
you with procuring the sum ; nor would I have been at 
the expense and fatigue of a long journey." 

" You certainly ought to know enough of business, Mar- 
tin, to be aware that two thousand pounds is not alwavs 
to be commanded, even by the wealthiest, at a moment's 
notice." 

" I do not ask the whole sum in cash," replied Martin, 
" seven or eight hundred in. ready money will do. Your 
notes at four and six months will answer very well for 
the balance." 

But we will not record further what passed between 
these two men. It was all in vain that Jasper strove 
to escape ; his adversary was too powerful Ere they 
had separated, Martin had in his possession, in cash 
and promissory notes, the sum of two thousand 
pounds ! 

Already were the ill-gotten riches of Leonard Jasper 
taking to themselves wings. Unhappy man! How 
wretched was he during that and many succeeding days! 
Boiling, so to speak, in wealth, he yet possessed not life's 
highest blessing, a truly contented mind, flowing from 
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FEW weA» flnfanqneBt to llie 
meotioiiedmilie] 

leeeired a cdl fiom lb. Meiiilk^ in 
MTYice Clure aim icmiiBed. 13ie gieeliiig of tlie two 

men was distant^ yet comteousL A few words on cmrent 
topics passed between tbem, after which Mr. Melville 
said — 

^ I have called to ask joa a question or two in regard 
to a child of the late Mr. Elder, to whom you are 
guardian." 

The blood came instantly to the face of Jasper, who 
was not prepared for this; and in spite of his struggle to 
seem self-possessed, his eyes sank under those of his 
visitor. In a few moments, he recovered himself, and 
replied — 

" The child, you mean, who is boarding with Edward 
Claire r 

" The same." The eyes of Melville were fixed on those 
of Jasper so steadily, that the latter wavered, and, 
finally, again drowed lo We ^qqt. 
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" Well, I am ready to hear anything that you have to 
say." Jasper had thrown off, once more, the vague sense 
of coming evil that made him cower under the steady 
gaze of Melville. 

"I learn," said the latter, "from Mr. Claire, that you 
refuse to pay any further sums for her maintenance. Is 
the property left by her father, to which common report 
has afllxed considerable value, exhausted, or" — 

"I have refused to pay him any further sums," said 
Jasper, in a quick, excited voice, interrupting Mr. Mel- 
ville. " Our contract, regularly entered into, has expired 
by limitation. He was to have the care of her only until 
she reached her twelfth year. Of this fact he is well 
aware, and I wonder at his pertinacity in endeavouring 
to retain the child, when he knows that I, her guardian, 
wish to have her in my own possession." 

" He has had her ever since she was a little child ; and 
both he and his wife are now strongly attached to her. 
In fact, she regards them as her parents ; and their affec- 
tion for her is not exceeded by their affection for their 
own children. To separate them would be exceedingly 
painful to all parties. As for the child, it would make 
her very unhappy." 

" I can't help that, Mr. Melville." Jasper spoke coldly. 

"Under all the circumstances," said Mr. Melville, after 
a pause, speaking slowly, and with considerable em- 
phasis in his words, "it is my opinion that you had 
better let the child remain where she is." 
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•'Why do you say aof Jasper v^ke with in-con- 
eealed surprise ; and the nneai;^, sqapidoas aaannary at 
ft»t exhibited, returned. 

^Claire regards the duld as his own; imd must so 
^ontittoe to regard h^, evej^ though taken out jof his 
hands." 

«Wdl, what of that r 

''It is for youy Mr. Jaqfier, to detemine for yoiusel^ 
whether the suryeilhinoe of a man like Cdaire, who cmmot 
now cease to feel a perei^'s kiterest in your ward, wiU he 
altogether agreeahLe." 

"Surveillance ! What do yjou meanf I don't 1mde^ 
stand this language. It looks like an effort to force me 
into measures. Pray, what have I to fear from Edward 
Claire?" 

" Sometimes," replied Melville, with a slow, meaning 
enunciation, " those we regard as most insignificant are 
the very ones we should most fear." 

" Fear ! Fear, Mr. Melville ! You make use of strange 
language." 

" Perhaps I do, and, as it seems unpleasant to you, I 
will say no more. I did not mean, when I called, to 
speak just as I have done. But, as the words have been 
uttered, I beg you to weigh them well, and to believe 
that they have a meaning. Good morning." 

Jasper suppressed the utterance of the word "stay," 
which arose to his lips, and returned the bow of Mr. 
Melville, who left without further remark. 
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" What can this mean 1 " Thus mused Leonard Jasper, 
when alone. " Can this scoundrel, Martin, have dropped 
a hint of the truth]" A slight shiver went through his 
nerves. "Something is wrong. There is suspicion in 
the thought of Melville. I didn't look for trouble in this 
quarter." 

To his own unpleasant reflections we will leave the 
merchant, and return to Edward Claire and his true- 
minded, loving-hearted wife. 

For a week or two after the former entered upon his 
new duties as assistant 6lerk in a night-auction, he ex- 
perienced no serious inconvenience from his more pro- 
longed labours, although it did not escape the watchful 
eyes of his wife that his complexion was losing its fresh- 
ness, and that his appetite was far from being so good as 
before. After this, he began to suffer oppressive weari- 
ness, 'that made the evening's toil a daily increasing 
burden. Then succeeded a feverish state, accompanied 
by pains in the head, back, and breast. Edith remon- 
strated, even with tears ; but still Claire went nightly to 
his task, though each successive evening found him less 
and less able to perform it. 

At last, he came home from the shop of Mr. 
Melville, at the usual tea-time, feeling so unwell 
that he was forced to lie down. He had no appetite 
for supper, and merely sipped part of a cup of tea 
brought to him by his wife as he still reclined upon 
the bed. 
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'*Don*t get up," said Edith, seeing her husliand, alkr 
he had lain some time, abont to rise. 

"I can't lie here any longer; it's nearly seTen o'clock 
now." 

** You're not going out to-night ! " 

" yes ; I must be at the auction-roonm. There is no 
one to take my place, and the sales will begin by the 
time I can get there." 

** But you are too sick to go out, Edward." 

'* I feel much better than I did, Editk This Utile rest 
has refreshed me a great deal." 

"No— no, Edward! You must not go away," said 
his wife in a distressed voice. ** You are sick now, and 
the extra exertion of an evening may throw you into a 
Berious illness." 

"I feel a great deal better, dear," urged Claire. "But, 
sick or well, I must be there to-night, for the sale cannot 
go on without me. If I do not feel better to-morrow, I 

will ask Mr. F to get some one, temporarily, in my 

place.'* 

Still Edith opposed, but in vain. 

Wlien Claire arrived at the auction-rooms, his head 
was throbbing with a pain so intense that he could 
scarcely see. Still, he resolutely persevered in his deter- 
mination to peiform, if possible, the duties of tlie evening ; 
and so, taking his place at his desk, as the auctioneer 
went upon the stand to cry the goods which had been 
advertised for sale, he prepared to keep \]\e usual record 
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of purchasers and prices. This he was able to do for half 
an hour, when overtaxed and exhausted nature could 
bear up no longer. 

^ Mr. Claire," said the auctioneer, as he took in hand 
a new article, "did you make that last entry ?— Mr. Jack- 
son, five pence a yard." 

Claire's head had fallen down upon the book in 
which he had been writing, and the auctioneer, sup- 
posing him only yielding to a momentary feeling of 
fatigue, or indolence, thus called his attention to his 
duties. 

But Claire made no answer. 

"Say! young man! Are you asleep?" The auctioneer 
spoke now with some sharpness of tone ; but, as before, 
his words were not heeded. 

" What's the matter, Mr. Claire 1 Are you sick ?" 

Still no response or movement. 

" Mr. Claire ! Bless me 1" The auctioneer was now 
by his side, with his hand on him. " Bring some water, 
quick 1 He's fainted— or is dead ! Here ! some one help 
me to lay him down." 

Two or three men came quickly behind the auctioneer's 
stand and assisted to lift the insensible man from the 
high stool on which he was seated, and place his body in 
a reclining position. Then water was dashed into his 
face, and various other means of restoration used. Full 
ten minutes passed before signs of returning life were 
exhibited. His recovery was very slow, and it was 
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aeaiiy an hour before he was wdl enou^ to he iremoved 
to his dwelling. 

The shock caused l^ his appeaianoe^ BappartoA iam 
the carriage in which he had been oonyeyed home, 1^ 
^o men, was tendbie to his wild, whose juoslety and 
fear had wrought her feelings alrea^ up to a h|^ pildi 
of excitement 

^Oh, what is the matter} What has ha^ened t" she 
oried, wringing her hands, while her face blaa^e4 to a 
deathly paleness. 

"* Don't be frightened,*' returned Olidre, amiling iodUj. 
''It was only a slight fainting fit. It k OTer now." 

"That's all, madam," said the men who had brought 
him homo. " He merely fainted. Don't be alarmed. It's 
all over." 

After receiving the thanks of Claire and his assurances 
that he needed nothing further from their kindness, the 
men retired, and Edward then made every effort in his 
power to calm down the feelings of his wife, who con- 
tinued weeping. This was no easy task, particularly as 
he was unable long to hide the many evidences of serious 
illness from which he was suffering. Against his re- 
monstrance, as soon as she saw how it was with him, 
Mrs. Claire sent off the domestic for their family 
physician ; who, on learning the causes which led to the 
condition in which he found his patient, hesitated not to 
say that he must, as he valued his life, give up the night 
tasks he had imposed upon himself. 
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" Other men," said Claire, in answer to this, "devote 
quite as many hours to business." 

" All men are not alike in constitution," returned the 
physician. " And even the strongest do not make over- 
drafts upon the system, without finding, sooner or later, 
a deficit in their health-account. As for you, nature has 
not given you th6 physical ability for great endurance. 
You cannot overtask yourself without a derangement of 
machinery." 

How reluctantly, and with what a feeling of weakness, 
Claire acquiesced in this decision, the reader may 
imagine. 

The morning found him something better, but not well 
enough to sit up. Mrs. Claire had, by this time, re- 
covered in a measure her calmness and confidence. She 
had thought much, during the sleepless hours of the 
preceding night, and though the future was far from 
opening clearly to her straining vision, her mind rested 
in a well-assured confidence that all things would work 
together for their good. She knew in whom she trusted. 
On the Rock of Ages she had built the habitation where 
dwelt her higher hopes ; and the storms of this world 
had no power to prevail against it. 

How little dreamed gentle Fanny Elder— or Fanny 
Claire, as she was called — ^when she laid her cheek 
lovingly to that of her sick "father"— she knew him by 
no other name — and drew her arms around his neck, 
that he was suffering solely on her account. In her 
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np«elfi»h lore, Olaiie Md a sweet oomperaalkiir-while 
all he endui^onheraoooiiiiiliadtlieefieeltodiawlier^ 
as it were, into his Yerj heart. 

As qniddy as poesihiey Mm Claire dkdiaiged ihe 
most pressing of her mondag diities» and Hkm, tiie older 
children being gcme to school, she csme and aat down hy 
her hnsban^B bedside, and took his hand in hmn. As he 
looked into her faee^palefiNan sfe^kssness and amdety, 
tears filled his eyes. 

''Oh, Edie T said he, his Toiee tremnlona with fediag; 
"isn't this diehearteniogf What ar« we to dor 

^ Me careth for ns,** was the low,oalni^ i^idcen t^^; 
and, as Edith lifted a finger toward, a raj c^'heaTenly 
confidence beamed in her countenance. 

"I know, Edie; I know, but"— 

The sick man left his sentence unfinished. A heavy 
sigh marking his state of doubt and darkness. 

" We must feel as well as know, Edward," said his 
wife. " God is good. In looking back through all our 
past life, does not the retrospection lead to this certaia 
conclusion 1 I am sure you will say yes. Has he not, in 
every case, proved better to us than all our fears?— 
Why, then, should we distrust him now? In the beau- 
tiful language of Cowper, let us say, in these dark 
seasons, — 

♦ Judge not tlic Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust Him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 
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His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every liour; 
The bud may have u bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower.* 

" Shall we doubt the sun's existence, because the night 
has fallen ] No, dear husband, no ! There are bright 
stars smiling above us in token of his unerring return. 
We know that the morning cometh after a season of 
darkness ; and so, after our spirits have lingered awhile 
in the realm of sliadows, the light will break in from 
above. Has it not always been so, Edward ] " 

" He has led us by a way which we knew not." 

The sick man's eyes were closed as he murmured these 
words ; and his voice was slightly tremulous, yet expres- 
sive of returning confidence. 

"Yet, how safely," replied Edith. "When our feet 
were in slippery places, and we leaned on Him, did he 
not support us firmly? and when the mire and clay were 
deep in our path, did He not keep us from sinking ] " 

" He is goodness itself," said Claire, a calmer expres- 
sion coming into his face. " It is wrong so to let doubt, 
distress, and fear creep in and get possession of the 
heart ; but, we are human — weakness and error are born 
with us. When the way in which we are walking is 
suddenly closed up before us, and we see the opening to 
no other way, how can we keep the faint heart from 
sinking ] " 

" Only as Peter was saved from sinking. If we look 
to God, ho will lift our hearts above the yielding billows. 
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If we stand still, hopefully and trastingly, the high 
mountain before us will become a plain, so that we can 
walk on in a smooth way, rejoicing." 

''And so this high mountain, which has risen np so 
suddenly, will soon be cleft for us or levelled to a plain, 
if we wait patiently and confidingly for its removal?" 

" Oh, I am sure of it, Edward," replied Mra Claire, 
with enthusiasm. " We are his creatures, and he loves 
us with infinite love. When his children are disposed to 
trust too much to the arm of flesh, he sometimes shows 
them their weakness in order that they may feel bis 
strength. Faithfully and unselfishly, my husband, have 
you tried to meet the suddenly increased demand upon 
us : and this out of love for one of Grod's children. In 
the trial, weakness has prevailed over strength. Suddenly 
your hands have fallen to your side powerless. God saw 
it all, and permitted it all ; and, in his own time, will sup- 
ply, from other sources, all that is really needed. - We 
have the promise— our bread shall be ^aven, and our water 
sure — not only tlic natural food that sustains the outward 
life, but the true bread of heavenly affections, and the 
waters of pure truth, which nourish and sustain the spirit." 

Edith ceased speaking. Her husband did not make 
an immediate reply ; but lay pondering her words, and 
letting his tlioughts expand their wings in the purer 
atmosplicrc into which slie had lifted him. 

After that they conversed together hopefully of the 
future ; not that they saw the way more clearly before 




THE SURPRISE. 

'Better to us than all our tbanl* munnured Claire, as be handed the letter to 

his wife, who read it with a truly thankful heart."— Ffege 23fi. 
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them, bat hexvmk ctAobbk ia£ laassa. tv |«w^. tii 
hnmaii diBiziBiL 

It was, pedapE, f^bva: o'cbisc jl ive w^—im- uvotr 
had beea ii«R:. sdl unaiiaui fla: iJK fmirirtim «' ua- 
patient firraoxiut^ tnc «9tn»^ 9n^^ ^"^ ^ftmant^ Mr 
from estlier IPudLT- tr lueiial *jqtt<w wad tu*- jmir. e' 
Claire vmi liegimmtr tf- mx; ti^ui. h i. tojipdr ttvaUtf. 
chamieL 

^ Here k a letso- iur toil'' «buc uk vil'.. ^sutftue uo^ 
the room, alter a Irkf itMiaitt:. ^1 >Mni(' lUii iMr> >6f: 
it at the dcior-* 

Claire to(4 tbe let3«r. wxadimt^ m i^ ^ u. inm 
whom it ecmVi eonx:. On Is^akifti^ Imt i«aL,»M ni!l<w(iitr 
it, he waa greatlj noTfliM 14^ Ibid vituit % «MKr K ii» 
order for thirtj fKioikdc. tu^ue^d JU9M«ft ^w^ m^ nuJ 
more eaipnmd W Rttd liiit: aiWMf^iMff vit^ mi^,: «rfi«flf 
was in thcie w<jrde:— 

"Eodowd j9« vjU fifid tiling | »w m wi l , t^ m«i. i«m k >irt i«#' 
Fanoj EMer^f iwti<imatTK» imrtit§r tM >crtt 4HfC HHnwr. ^M#>r 
When eoBTeDkut, I itbutild 10^ gtt^i K 4»k >m 6»t-wi^- Vmi W 
child has roBUMsd v-Jtb ^m^ *^ *f^ ^ M<r. i mum^ tMi- r. mi« ^ 
adyiaable to Baloe s fium^ m0w^ atf^w^fi ; j»c ^fa^ r.««!». «i 
regard to her. fk/tm^ga^, wigm. y^ ^aL, m 4I» mMi^ ti«^ «wh^ 
definitiTely." 

'' Better to tii ttuai all vuf 1^«/ iitufiMtiM; *^cm4 in 
he handed the kttcr W faw vik, iTiU ^ta^ M «^iVi ^ w«i'/ 
thankful heart 

'' Our wa)r ia sskmUi 4«ii«i^ JK^viut/ 4iu«. m^ mmiH^ 
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thiough tearft— " the moimtaiii baa bedraie a plain. AH 
the dark donds ha^e beea sw^t t^m our Aj, and the 
son la shining even more brightlj than of old.'' 

In rather more than a week CSaire was aafficlently 
recovered to go out and attend to Inisiiieas as usoaL On 
the first opportunity, he called up<ni Mi. Jaqier, who 
received him with marked kindness of manner. 

''I do not now," said the merdiant^ ''entertaiA the 
same views in reference to my ward that I did some 
time ago. Tour opposition to my wkhes then, fretted 
me a good deal; and I made up my mind, dedsively, 
that as soon as she was twelve yeais <^ a^^e^ yoa woidd 
have to give her up. It was from this feeling that I acted 
when I refused to pay your last order. Siuce then, I 
have reflected a good deal on the subject; and reflection 
has modified, considerably, my feelings. I can under- 
stand how strong must be the attachment of both yourself 
and your wife, and how painful the thought of separation 
from a long-cherished object of afiection." 

" The dread of separation, Mr. Jasper," replied Claire, 
" has haunted us during the last two years like an evil 
spirit" 

" It need not haunt you any longer, Edward," was the 
kindly spoken reply. "If you still wish to retain the 
care of the child, you are free to do so." 

"You have lifted a mountain from my heart, Mr. 
Jasper," was the young man's feeling response. 

" It is settled, then, Edward, that she remain with you. 
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And now 1 must say a word about her education. I wish 
tliat to be thorough. She must have good advantages ; 
better than the sum now paid for her maintenance will 
procure." 

Claire made no reply, and Jasper continued,— 

" This is what I propose. The bulk of the property 
left by her father is contained in two moderate-sized 
houses, one of which is at this time without a tenant. 
It is a very comfortable house for a small family. Just 
the thing, I should say, for you. If you will remove into 
it, you shall have it rent free, as a compensation for the 
increased charge Fanny will be to you in future. The 
sixty pounds per annum will be paid as usual How 
will that do]" 

" The compensation, I think, will be greater than the 
service," replied Claire. 

" I^ot at all. During the next five or six years, or 
until she gains her majority, you will find the cost of 
clothing and education a constantly increasing sum. 
I know more about these things than you do. And I am 
very sure, since I understand your relation to her, that 
twice this expenditure could not gain for her what she 
will have while in your care. As her guardian, I feel it 
my duty to provide liberally for her comfort and educa- 
tion, and to this you, of course, can have nothing to 
object." 

And Claire did not object. In a few weeks from that 
time he removed into the house mentioned by Jasper — a 
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larger and Car more eomforiaU6 cme tiuiD that jn whidi 
he had lired for aevenil years. Here, with a thankful 
hearty he gathered his wife and diildren around hun. 
How happy th^ all were! Not selfiidily happy— if 
saeh contradictory terms may be used— hot happy in tiie 
warmth of motnal love. A heaven on earth was this 
little household. Shall we contrast it with that of 
Leonard Jasper! No!~-the opposite pictore woold 
leave upon the reader^s mind too sad an imptessbn; and 
we will not darken this chilpter with another shadow. 
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l|iUMUltING the five or six following^ years, a 
liflRj number of events occaired bearing more or ksB 
EdSSffl seriously upon some of the actors in our stoiy. 
With Edward Claire and his fiftmily, life had flowed on 
in an eyen current ; and, but for the &ct tha^ his health 
never fairly recovered from the shock it received in con- 
sequence of his having taxed his physical system beyond 
its powers of endurance, the sunshine would never have 
been a moment off his threshold. 

The important addition made to his income through 
the new arrangement volunteered by Fanny's guardian, 
gave his external condition a more favourable aspect. 
He was no longer troubled about the ways and means of 
providing for his needful expenses. A much better 
situation, so far as a higher salary was concerned, had 
during this time been offered to him ; but, as it required 
an amount of confinement and labour which he could 
not give, without endangering his health, he wisely 
declined the offer. 

Far less smoothly had the current of Leonard Jasper s 
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life flowed on. Twice during this period had ho received 
visits from his old acquaintance, Martin, and each time 
he was made poorer by a thousand pounds. It was all 
in vain that he struggled and resisted. The man had no 
compassion in him. He cared not who suffered loss, 
provided he was the gainer. 

There were other miners at work sapjiing the funnda- 

tions of Jasper's fortune, besides this less concealed 

operator. Parker, the young man who succeeded to the 

place of Claire, and who was afterwards raised to the 

condition of partner, with a limited interest, vftm far 

from being satisfied with his dividend In the }minmm. 

The bulk of Jasper's means were used in oatside «\rti4mW 

tions; and as the result of these became suec^Mdrdy 

known to Parker, bis thcmgfats htpok to run in a new 

channd **1£1 only bad money to go itirto tbis/' wtUi^ 

•• If I only bad mtmtf to pj isto UkaA^ w<!t« wot dbi ItP^ 

qneirtlr on bis Um^s^att, He ivfpirded bhiMMlf m ^n- 

ccedingJr Oxrewd; a»d toiMemif M»!ft*4 iiM, H h^ 

bad capital to work witb, be ^mM w^m mums s» )*4^ 

pendent lortvaeu 

^ JSj^mej makes wm^T wm \m i»f*/iif/M. wM^. 

t^e €Wtiiast of ^^ bsni^ Jit yot^^^ ^Jw»^. ^ kik tf«^ 
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fell upon his shoulders, it was not at all^difficult to hide 
everything from Jasper. 

Ck>nficlent as Parker was in his great shrewdness, his 
speculations outside the business did not turn out rery 
fayourably. His first essay was in the purchase of 
stocks, on which he lost, in a week, four hundred 
pounds. 

Like the gambler who loses, he only played more 
deeply, in the hope of recovering his losses ; and as aftem 
happens with the gambler, in similar circumstances^ tiie 
more deeply he played, the more he lost. 

And so it went on. Sometimes the young man had a 
turn of good fortune, and sometimes all the chanoes 
went against him. But he was too &x committed to 
recede without a discovery. There was no standing stilL 
New and bolder operations wore tried, involving larger 
and larger sums of money, until the responsibilities of 
the firm, added to the large cash diafts made without 
the cognizance of Jasper, were enonnoua 

To all such mad schemes an end must come ; and the 
CDd came here. Failing to procure, by outside operations, 
sufficient money to meet several large demands, he was 
forced to divulge a part of his iniquity to Jasper, in order 
to save the credit of the firm. Suspicion of a deeper 
fraud being thus aroused in the mind of his partner, 
time, and a sifting investigation of the afiairs of the 
house, revealed the astounding fact that Parker had 
abstracted in money, and given the notes of the firm for 
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hid own use, to the enormous amount of ten thousand 
pounds. 

A dissolution of partnership took place in consequence. 
Parker, blasted in reputation, was dragged before a court 
of justice, in order to make him disgorge property alleged 
to be in his possession. But nothing could be found; 
and he was finally discharged from custody. The whole 
loss fell upon Jasper. He had nursed a serpent in his 
bosom, warming it with the warmth of his own life ; and 
the serpent had stung him. What wonder ? 

This discovery of Parker's fraudulent doings took 
place about two years prior to the time when Fanny 
Elder attained her legal age. 

The first thought of Jasper, after his separation from 
Parker, was to send for Claire, and offer him a salary of 
two hundred pounds a year, to come in and fill the 
responsible position as clerk, from which Parker had 
just been ejected as partner. 

" I can trust him fully," said Jasper to himself; " and 
I don't know anybody else that I can trust. He is 
honest; I will give him credit for that; too honest, it 
may be, for his own good. But, I don't know. Who 
would not rather be in his shoes than in Parker's?" 

For some time Jasper's mind was favourable to making 
Claire the offer proposed, and he was about to write him 
a note, when a new view of the case struck him, arising 
from the young man's relation to his ward, Fanny Elder. 

"Oh no, no, no!" said he emphatically, speaking to 
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himself—'^ that, I fear, will not da It would give him 
too open ac(»88 to my books, papers, and priyate aco(miii8^ 
in which there are entries and memoranda that it mi^^t 
be dangerous for him to see." 

Jasper si|^ed deeply as he finished this sentence, and 
then fell into a musing state. His flioa^ts, while tiik 
Listed, were not of the most selfHMitisfying character: 
Some serions doubts as to his haying, in the main, 
pursued the wisest course in Ufe, were niggeated to his 
mind; and, remarkable as it may seem for one so ab- 
sorbed in the love of gain, there were moments when he 
almost envied the poor, but honest cletk, who had an 
approving conscience, and feared no man's scrutiny. 

It was with no slight reluctance that he finally came 
to the conclusion that it would be altogether unsafe to 
take Claire into his employment And so he looked 
about for some one to supply the place left vacant by 
Parker's withdrawal In his final selection he was not 
over-fortunate, as the result proved. The new clerk was 
shrewd, and capable enough, and apparently as much 
devoted to his employer's interest as Jasper could wish. 
Had not his own interests been regarded as paramount 
to those of the merchant, Jasper would have possessed 
in him a valuable assistant. But the clerk did not rise 
superior to temptations which came in his way. Jasper 
continued to trade on the close-cutting, over-reachiDg, 
and unscrupulous system ; and under such a teacher his 
clerk proved an apt learner. 
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"He cuts right and left," said he to himself, "and 
why may not I cut left and right when a good opportunity 
offers]" 

Soon he began to " cut left and right," as he termed it, 
and it was not remarkable that, in his cutting operations, 
his employer occasionally suffered. The result was, that 
after holding his situation a year, several false entries, 
in his hand-writing, were discovered in the books of 
Mr. Jasper. To what extent he robbed his employer, 
the latter never accurately knew ; but he was a loser by 
at least six or eight hundred pounds through his pecula- 
tions. 

Again the question of taking Claire once more into his 
employment arose in the mind of Jasper. After viewing 
it on every side, the decision was adverse. He felt that 
too great a risk was involved. And so he employed one 
in whom he could confide with less certainty. 

Several years had now passed since the merchant 

began to feel the shock of adverse winds. All before 

that was a summer sea, and the ship of his fortune had 

bent her sails only to favouring breezes. It was to be bo 

no longer. His ship had suffered not only by stress of 

weather, but also by the sacrifice of a portion of the 

cargo to save what remained And, at last, she "was 

driving on towards the breakers, and her safety froiu 

destruction only hoped for through the activity, skill 

and tireless vigilance of her helmsman. 

A. few years before, Mr. Jasper considered hiuxj^i* 
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worih betwe^ forty and sixty thousand pounds; iiow, 
he passed sleefdessnii^te in lisar of impending ram. He 
had trusted in riches; he had called them, in his heut^ 
the greatest good. Athiswordth^hadpooredinnpiira 
him from all sides, mitil he was half hewildered at si^t 
of the glittering treasures; bnt^ just as he he^jxtk to fed 
secure in his possessions, they began to take themaehres 
wings and fly away. 

And, alas for him! he had laid up no other treaaurea 
None in heaven; none in the hcarte of his wifet and 
children ; none in his own mind. The stajf upon which 
he had leaned was now a splintering reed, bending und^ 
him, and wounding as it bent. 
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XIX. 

C|^^ Crisis Imptnbing. 

jHERE waB one point of time to which Leonard 
Jasper looked with no little anxiety, and that 
was the period of Fanny Elder's majority, 
when it was his purpose to relinquish his guardianship, 
and get rid of her entirely, if possible. Until tljje esfcato 
left by her father was settled up, the property in her 
hands and the receipts in his, there was danger overhea4. 
And, as the time drew neaier and neai-er, he fejjt in- 
creasing uneasio^jss. 

On the rery day that Fuuuy readwid has: eighteettth 
year, Jasper sent a ncte to Claire, ajikijug axx inter- 
view. 

" I wifeU," feaid he, when the lattej- <;iuiAe, " tv JUav^ 
some conference with you 4iWut Mi*i*5 yM<ir. feiw; has 
now, you are juo dvul*t i^WMit; utUktMi tlic logal ayj^a. 
Such being the cft*t^ ^ ^''uii>, '^ <^^)l i*^- it >ciui U doiit>, 
to settle up thv i?«U^ <^ l**^ Uil^-, i*^ pi^y <>v43f to h^-, 
or to any j/«^M/ti ^U ^^'-i*/ ^^^ ^ ^^ iijj^^ut, thfc pr^ 

WilJ >w v«//«****' ^***^ ^'- ^^'^^^ ^«Akiwi<" 
^ 17 
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Claire picmai&i to do so ; vb4$ Bi the aame time^ asked 
the amount of Fanny's prop^rl^. 

^The total valne will not ML much Bbxart of one 
thousand six hundred pounds,** lepHed JasfMi; ** These 
are two houses that would sell at any time for tw^:ve 
hundred pounds. Ton live in one of tliese houses, and 
the other Is lented for Bi^ pcrnnds. Then f^here aie 
nearly four hundred poundsin ozp^ cent stocks. When 
her &ther died, his estate consisted of these two %Gp||^ 
and a piece of poor land which he had taken as pspoiBt 
for a debi At the first opportunity, I sold the land and 
inyested the money. This sum, witli accumu]ali<ms of 
interest, and rents received for several. years, beyond 
what was required for Fanny's maintenance, has now 
increased to within a fraction of four hundred pounds, 
and is, as just said, invested in stocks. I think," added 
Jasper, " that you had better assume the management of 
this property yourself. Get from Miss Elder a power of 
attorney authorizing you to settle the estate, and the 
whole business- can be completed in a very short time. 
I will make you out an accurate statement of every 
thing, so that you will be at no loss to comprehend the 
accounts.'* 

To this there could, of course, be no objection on the 
part of Claire. He promised to confer with Fanny, and 
let Jasper know, in a day or two, the result. 

Now came a new trial for Claire and his wife. They 
had taken Fanny, when only four years of age, and taken 
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Ler so entirely into their home and aflfections, that she 
had almost from the first seemed to them as one of their 
own children. In a short time the earlier memories of 
the child faded. The past was absorbed in the present ; 
and she loved as parents none other than those whom 
she called by the tender names of "father" and "mother." 
The children with whom she grew up she knew only as 
her brothers and sisters. This thorough adoption and 
incorporation of the child into their family was not, in 
any sense, the work of design on the part of Claire and 
his wife. But they saw, in the beginning, no reason to 
check the natural tendency to it. When little Fanny, of 
her accord, addressed them, soon after her virtual adop- 
tion, as "father" and "mother,** they accepted the child's 
own interpretation of their relative positions, and took 
her from that moment more entirely into their hearts. 

And so Fanny Elder grew up to womanhood, in the 
full belief that she was the child of Mr. and Mrs. Claire. 
The new trial through which this excellent couple were 
now to pass, the reader can easily imagine. The time had 
come when Fiinny must know the real truth in regard to 
herself— must be told that she had no natural claim upon 
the love of those whose love she prized above all things. 

It seemed cruel to take away the conscious right to 
love and be loved, which had so long blessed her. And yet 
the truth must now be made known, and Mrs. Claire took 
upon herself the task of breaking it as gently as possible. 

A woman in age and stature, yet with all the gentle 
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Fuinjmofed aki^ ligr lier ade^ iraadetiiii^ tokondf 
wbat ooold be in ber moUiei^a miiid. On enterii^ the 
chamber, Mrs. Claire shnt the door, and tben, as she sat 
down, with an arm aronnd the yonng girFs waist, she 
said, in a thoughtfiil, earnest Toice — 

" Fanny, I want you to tell me the first thing you 
recollect in life." 

"The first thing, mother?" She smUed at a request 
so unexpected, and Mrs. Claire smiled in retom, though 
from a different cause. 

" Yes, dear. I have a reason for asking this. Now, 
let your thoughts run back— far back, and recall for me 
the very first thing you can recollect" 

The countenance of Fanny grew thougbtftd, then 
serious, and then a half-frightened look flashed over it. 

"Why, mother," said she, "what can you meant 
What do you want to know?" 
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"Your first recollection, dear," returned Mnj. Claire, 
-with an assuring smile, although her heart wa« full, and 
it required the greatest self-control to prevent her feel- 
ings from becoming manifest in her voice. 

"Well, let me see! The first? The first? I wau play- 
ing on the floor with a dear little baby. It was our 
Edie, wasn't it?" 

"Yes — so far your memory is correct. I remember 
the time to which you refer as perfectly as if but a week 
had passed. Now, dear, try if you can recall anything 
beyond that." 

"Beyond that, mother? Oh, why do you ask? You 
make me feel so strangely. Can it be that some things 
I have thought to be only remembered dreams, are 
indeed realities?" 

" What are those things, my child?" 

" I have a dim remembrance of a pale, but beautiful 
woman who often kissed and caressed me— of being in a 
sick-room — of a strange confiision in the house — of 
riding in a carriage with father to a funeral Mother ! 
is there anything in this; if so, what does it mean?" 

"That woman, Fanny," said Mrs. Claire, speaking 
with forced composure, "was your mother." 

The face of the young girl grew instantly pale; her 
lips parted ; and sh% gasped for breath. Then falling 
forward on the bosom of Mrs. Claire, she sobbed, — 

" Oh, mother ! mother I How can you say this ? It 
cannot, it cannot be. You are my own, my only mother." 
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''Kut 80, mj ebild. Believe me, tbat notbiiig bdl 
duty would have ever driven me to this avowaL Yoa 
are now at woman^s legal age. You have a guardian, in 
whose hands your father, at his death, left, for your 
benefit, some property ; and this person now desires to 
settle the estate, and transfer to yon what remains." 

Bewildered, like one awakening from a dream, Fanny 
listened to this strange announcement. And it was 
some time before she really comprehended her true 
position. 

** Not your child — a guardian — ^property.* — ^What does 
it all mean ? Am I really awake, mother V* 

" Yes, dear, you are awake. It is no dream, believe 
me," was the tender reply of Mrs. Claire. " But, remem- 
ber, that all this does not diminish onr love for yon- 
does not remove you in the least from our affections. 
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You are still our child, bound to us by a thousand inter- 
twining chords." 

But little more passed between them at this interview. 
Fanny asked f(>r no more particulars, and Mrs. Claire' 
did not think it necessary to give any further information. 
Fanny soon retired to her own chamber, there to com- 
mune with her thoughts, and to seek, in tears, relief to 
her oppressed feelings. 

The meeting of Claire with Fanny, on his retuni 
home, was affecting. She met him with a quivering lip 
and moistened eyes, and, as she laid her cheek against laA 
breast, muimured in a sad, yet deeply affectionate voice,— ^ 

"My father!" 

"My own dear child!" quickly replied Claire, With 
emotion. 

And then both stood for some time silent. Leading 
her to a seat, Claire said tenderly, — 

"I have always loved you truly, and now Jrou are 
dearer to me than ever." 

" My more than father," was her simple response. 

"My own dear child!" said Mr Claire, kissing het 
fondly. " We have ever blessed the day on which you 
came to us from €k>d." 

Words would only have mocked their feelings, and bo 
but few words passed between them, yet how charged 
with thoughts crowding upon thoughts were their minds 
— how fun their hearts with new emotions of love. 

After the younger members of the fiajuily bad rethed 
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qoent to the time of her entrance Into her i^enent home^ 
hot litUe was said TherewasaninstinctiTeddleaqroB 
the part of ClaiTe and his wl^ now that Fumy was 
aboat:to come into the possession of property, wludi 
kept back all allusion to ihe sacdfioea they had made^ 
and the pain they had suffn^ on her acooont, In con^ 
tending with her guardian. In iaet^ thk matter of pro- 
perty produced in them a feeling of embanassment 
They had no mercenary thoughts in regard to it — ^had no 
wish to profit by their intimate and peculiar relatioa 
And yet, restricted in their own income, and with a 
family growing daily more expensive, they, understood 
but too well the embarrassment which would follow, if 
any very important change were made in their present 
external relations. To explain everything to Fanny, 
would, they knew, lead to an instant tender of all she 
possessed But this they could not do ; nor had they a 
single selfish desire in regard to her property. If things 
could remain as they were, without injustice to Fanny, 
they would be contented ; but they were not altogether 
satisfied as to the amount they were receiving for her 
maintenance. It seeemed to them too much ; and they bad 
more than once conferred together about its reduction. 
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The first thing to be done -^as to make Fanny compre- 
hend her relation to Mr. Jasper, her guardian, and his 
wish to settle affairs, and transfer to her, or her repre- 
sentative, the property that remained in his hands. 

"I will leave all with you, father," was the very 
natural response made to this. " All I have is yours. 
Do just as you think best." 

Next day a power of attorney in the name of Edward 
Claire was executed; and, as Jasper was anxious to get 
the business settled, every facility for that was offered. 
Claire examined the will of Mr. Elder, in which certain 
property was mentioned, and saw that it agreed with 
the guardian's statement. All the accounts were scru- 
tinized ; and all the vouchers for expenditure compared 
with the various entries. Everything appeared correct, 
and Claire expressed himself entirely satisfied. All legal 
forms were then complied with ; and, in due time, the 
necessary documents were ready for the signature of 
Claire, by which Jasper would be freed from the nervous 
anxiety he had felt for years whenever his thoughts 
went forward to this particular point of time. 

On the evening preceding the day when the consumma- 
tion so long and earnestly looked for was to take place, 
Jasper, with his mind too much absorbed in business 
troubles to mingle with his family, sat alone in his 
library, deeply absorbed in plans and calculations. His 
confidence in fortune and his own prudence had been 
growing weaker, daily; and now it seemed to him as if a 
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the library-door, and announced ft gentlesiin who ^IhiSM 
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'' What IB his ham^r ttaked Jiiipei*. 

''He said it mattered noi Hd Ivii a firietd.*' 

'*It might inatter k great deal^" Jaspef lifiittered hi aii 
tilider tone. '^ Show hiin up,'* he said aildnd. 

The dertant tetired, ftnd Jasi^r #aited fCkr hii irMtot 
io appear. He was not long in suspense. The doo^ stMni 
reopened, and a man, poorly clad, and t^lth a face bear- 
ing strong marks of intemperance and evil passions, 
came in. 

" You do not know me/' said he, observing that the 
merchant, who had risen to his feet, did not recognise hint 

Jasper shook his head. 

" Look closer." There was an air of familiarity and 
rude insolence about the man. 

*' Martin !" exclaimed Jasper, stepping back a few 
paces. " Is it possible 1 " 

"Quite possible, friend Jasper," returned the man, 
helping himself to a chair, and sinking into it with the 
air of one who felt himself at home. 

Surprise and perplexity kept the merchant dumb for 
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some moments. He would quite as willingly have been 
confronted with a robber, pistol in hand. 

" I do not wish to see you, Martin," said he, at length, 
speaking in a severe tone of voice. "Why have you 
intruded on me again 1 Are you not satisfied] Have 
you no mercy 1" 

" None, Leonard Jasper, none," replied the man scowl- 
ing. " I never knew the meaning of the word — no more 
than yourself." 

" You are no better than a robber," said the merchant. 

" I only share with bolder robbers their richer plunder," 
retorted the man. 

** I will not bear this, Martin. Leave my presence." 

" I will relieve you certainly," said the visitor, rising, 
" when you have done for me what I wish. I arrived 
here, to-day, penniless ; and have called for a trifling loan 
to help me on my way." 

"Loan! what mockery! I will yield no further to 
your otftrageous demands. I was a fool ever to have 
feared the little power you possess. Go, sir! I do not 
fear you." 

"I want your check for forty pounds— no more," 
said Martin, in a modified tone — " I will not be hard on 
you. Necessity drives me to this resort; but I hope 
never to trouble you again." 

"Not one shilling," replied Jasper, firmly. "And 
now, my friend, seek some other mode of €K3&t.^\33LVEsj^ 
yourself in vice and idleness. Y ou "ho^ ^ x^^vi ^\ \ss?5^s65^ 
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regions!" cried Jasper, his anger and indignation ove^ 
leaping the bonndaries of self-controL 

He was alone the next moment As his excitement 
cooled down, he felt by no means indifferent to the con- 
sequences which might follow this rapture with Martin. 
More than one thought presented itself^ which, if it conld 
hare been weighed calmly a few minutes befoie, would 
have caused a slightly modified treatment of his unwel- 
come visitor. 

But having taken his position, Jasper determined to 
adhere to it, and brave all consequences. 

While Claire was yet seated at the IseakfiBist-taUfi 
next morning, it was announced that a gentleman was 
in the parlour and wished to see him. 

On entering the parlour, he found there a man of 
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exceedingly ill appearance, both in countenance and 
apparel. 

" My name is Martin," said this person—" though you 
do not, I presume, know me.'* 

Claire answered that he was to him an entire stranger. 

" I have," said the man, speaking in a low, confidential 
tone of voice, " became cognisant of certain facts, which 
it much concerns you, or at least your adopted daughter, 
Fanny Elder, to know." 

For a few moments, Claire was overcome with surprise. 

"Concerns Fanny Elder to know! What do you 
mean, sir?" 

" Precisely what I say. There has been a great fraud 
committed ; and I know all the ins and outs of it ! " 

"By whom?*' asked Claire. 

" Ah," replied the visitor, " that we will come to after 
awhUe!" 

"Upon whom, then?" 

" Upon the estate of Ecuben Elder, the father of your 
adopted daughter." 

Not liking either the man's appearance or maijii<'i, 
Claire said, after a moment's reflection, — 

" Why have you called to see me?" 

"To give the information I have indicated- provuUA 
of course, that you desire to have it" 

" On what terms do you propose U) a/^ in iUU imiU / '/ 
Let us understand each other in th« UnjuuUia'' 

" I can put you in the way off mmmuy^ ft,r M\m W>k* 
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conscience is dear in respect to JSisa Elder, is another 
matter. Bat, perbaps, yon don't credit what I say. Let 
me gire you a single hint Fanny Elder was missing 
once for three days. I had a hand in that affair. Do 
you think she was carried of^ and taken to another city 
for nothing ? K so, you are wonderfully mistaken. But 
good morning, sir. If you should, on reflection, change 
your mind, you can hear of me by calling at the office of 
Grind, the lawyer. 

"Good morning," returned Claire, showing not the 
least disposition to retain the man. towards whom he 
experienced a strong feeling of dislike and sense of re- 
pulsion. 

Martin lingered a few moments, and then went oat, 
leaving Claire bewildered by a rush of new thoughts. 
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WE meedog of CSaiie and Jasper, for the final 
fl^Uemenl of Mr. Eldei's estate, was to tdu 
place at the office €i Gfind, at ten o'dodL 
Before keeping his appointment^ the former tamed over 
in his mind, with careM deliberation^ tiie cucamstaaces 
which had just occurred; and the inore he thought of 
it, the better satisfied was he that a fraud had been 
committed. The author of that fraud could be no other 
than the guardian of Fanny ; of whose honesty Claire 
had, with good reason, no very high opinion. His con- 
clusion was, not to accept, at present, a settlement of 
the estate. 

With an uneasy foreboding of evil — ^he was, in fact, 
rarely now without- that feeling — ^Leonard Jasper took 
his way to the office of Grind. Though he had defied 
Martin, he yet feared hiuL But he was so near to the 
point of comparative safety, that he hoped soon to he 
past all real danger from this quarter. Too little time 
had elapsed, since he parted with him, for Martin to see 
Claire, even if a thought of assailing him in that quarter 
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had crossed his mind. So Jasper believed. How sadly 
taken by surprise was he, therefore, when, on meeting 
Claire, the latter said, — 

" Since I saw you yesterday, a matter has come to my 
knowledge which I feel bound to investigate, before pro- 
ceeding any further in this business." 

As if struck by a heavy blow, Jasper moved a pace or 
two backward, while an instant pallor overspread his 
face. Quickly recovering himself, he said, — 

" Explain yourself, Edward. What matter has come 
to your knowledge?" 

"On that subject I would prefer to speak with you 
alono," replied Claire. 

" This room is at your service," said Grind, rising and 
retiring toward his front office. " You will be altogether 
free from intrusion," and he passed out, closing the door 
behind him. 

" Edward," said^ Jasper, in as firm a voice as he could 
assume, "what is the meaning of this? You look 
at me with an expression of countenance, and have 
spoken in a tone that implies a belief on your part 
that I have not acted £Eurly in the matter of this guard- 
ianship." 

"Such, at least, is my impression," replied Clairo 
firmly. 

" Have you come here to insult me, sir?" Jasper drow 

himself up in an offended manner. 

"No, Mr. Jasper. I have no such intention. All I 
18 
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How changed, in a few shcxt yeaia^ bad beeome the 
lelation of these two men ! The poor, himible^ deqned 
but honest deik, now stood erect, while the merdnnt 
coweied befcxe him in homihation and fear. 

''Edward," said Jwsper^ as soon as be bad snflkiait 
composure of mind to think somewhat deaify and spak 
ddmly, " what do jqta intend to do in tiiis matto't" 

"What is right, Mr. J«q)er,* answeied Oaire, fimtf. 
"ThatismydutT.'* 

"Bain! rain! rmn!*' exclaimed Jaieiier, in a hnrToee^ 
again losing onnmand of >»imarffj and wniMi^ hv 
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hands hopelessly. "Oh, that it should have come to 
.this!" 

Astonished as Claire was by what he now heard and 
saw, he felt the necessity of preserving the most entire 
self-possession. When Jasper again put the question, — 

"What do you intend to do, Edward]" he replied, — 

" I shall be better able to answer that question when I 
have all the particulars upon which to form a decision. 
At present, I only know that a large amount of property 
has been withheld from Miss Elder; and that I have 
only to bring this man Martin into a court of justice to 
have everything made clear." 

" And this you intend doing 1 " 

" I shall do so, undoubtedly ; unless the object to be 
gained by such a course is secured in another way." 

" Quite as much, believe me^ Edward, can be gained 
through private arrangement as by legal investigation," 
returned Jasper, his manner greatly subdued. "You 
and I can settle everything, I am sure, between ourselves; 
and, as far as my ability will carry me, it shall be to 
your entire satisfaction. I have greatly mistaken your 
character, if you can take pleasure in destroying 
me." 

" Pleasure in destroying you T " Claire was still further 
affected with surprise. " In no man's destruction could 
I take pleasure." 

** I believe you^ Edward. And now let me give you a 
history of this matter from the beginning. You will 
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this that he carried her off fordb^, alihoa^ his agency 
in the matter did not appear. He then related how, in 
the sale, he became the real purchaser; and bow, after- 
wards, the tract, as coal land, was sold to a company for 
nearly twenty thousands poondsw 

'^Bat, Edward," said Jwspa, as he condnded bis humi- 
liating nanatiye, ''I am poorer to-day than if I bad never 
engaged in this transaction. It gave me a large amount 
of capital for trade and speculation, but it also inTolved 
me in connections, and led me into schemes for money- 
making, that hare weU-nigh proved my ruin. In truth, 
I am not, this day, worth one-half of what I received 
for that property." 

Jasper ceased speaking; but astonishment kept Claire 
silent. 
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"And now, Edward," resumed the fonner, **I am 
ready to make restitution as far as in my power lies. 
You can drag me into court, and thus blast my reputa- 
tion ; or, you can obtain for Bliss Elder as much, or eren 
more, than you would probably get by law— for, if driren 
into the courts, I will contend to the last momentr— 
through an amicable arrangement. Which course are 
you disposed to take T 

" I have no desire to harm you, Mr. Jasper— none in 
the world. If the terms of settlement which yon offer 
are such as, under all the circnmscanees, I can feel 
justified in accepting, I will meet your wishes. But yon 
must bear in mind that, in this matter, I am not acting 
for myself.** 

"I know— but your judgment is to determine the 
case." 

"True— and in that judgment I will endearoar to 
hold an equal balance." 

The two men now retired from the lawyer's office; and, 
ere parting, agreed to meet that evening at the shop of 
Jasper, where they could be entirely alone. Por two or 
three successive evenings these conferences were ^rti" 
tinned, until Claire was entirely satisfied that the mer- 
chant's final offer to transfer to the possession of Fanny 
Elder four houses, valued at a thousand pounds each, in 
full settlement of her father's estate, was all he could 
give ; and far more, probably, than would bo oUalnod 
if an appeal were made to the kw. 
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As qtiickly as the transfer could be made, the thing 
was done. Not until the long-desired documents, vouch- 
ing for the equitable settlement of the estate, were in 
JuspefB hands, did he breathe freely. Oh, throu^^ 
what an ordeal he had passed! How his own pride, 
self-consequence^ ipd self-sn^BMsienc^ had been crushed 
out of him ! And not only in spirit was he humbled and 
broken. In his anxiety to settle up the estate of Mr. 
Elder, and thus get the sword that seemed suspended 
over his head l^ a single hair removed, he had over- 
stepped his ability. The houses referred to were burdened 
with a mortage of nearly two thousand pounda This 
had, dTcourse^ to be released ; and, in procuring the mon^ 
for it^ he strained to the utmost his credit, thus cutting 
off important facilities needed in his large, and now 
seriouBly embarrassed business. 

It is the last pound that breaks the camel's back. 
This abstraction of money and property took away from 
Jasper just what he needed to carry him safely through 
a period of heavy payments, at a time when there was 
some derangement in financial circles. In less than a 
month from the time when he settled the estate of Reuben 
Elder, the news of his failure startled the community. 
He went down with a heavy plunge, and never again 
rose to the surface. His ruin was complete. He had 
trusted in riches. Gold was his god ; and the idol had 
mocked him. 
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played against Claire's nice sense of honour and integrity 
of purpose, now turned, like an ill-natured, hungry cur, 
and showed his teeth to the man through whose advice 
he had so long been able to extort money from Jasper. 
He felt the less compunction in so doing, from the fact 
that Grind, angry with him for having been the agent of 
Jasper's final destruction, which involved him in a severe 
loss, had expressed himself in no measured terms — ^had, in 
fact, lashed him with most bitter and opprobrious words. 
Several times, during the progress of the events briefly 
stated in the concluding portions of the last chapter, 
Martin had, in his frequent visits to the lawyer, hinted, 
more or less remotely, at his great need of money. But 
to these intimations. Grind never gave the slightest 
responsa At last the man said boldly, — 
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"Mr. Grind, you must help me to a little money." 
This was just after the failure of Jasper. 

"I cannot do it," was the unequivocal reply. "You 
have, by your miserable vindictiveness, ruined Jasper 
after having subsisted on him for years — a base return 
for all you owe him — and, in doing so, half destroyed 
me. You have killed the goose that laid the golden egg, 
and have no one but yourself to thank for this folly." 

"You must help me, Mr. Grind," said Martin, his 
brows knitting, and the muscles of his lips growing rigid. 
" You had a hand in that business as well as Jasper ; 
you took a big slice, if he did keep the greater part of the 
loaf ; and so I have a right to ask some slight return for 
important service rendered." 

" What ! This to me !" exclaimed Grind, roused to 
instant excitement. 

" This to you," was the cool, deliberate answer. 

" You have mistaken your man," returned the lawyer, . 
now beginning to comprehend Martin more thoroughly. 
" I understand my whole relation to this affair too well 
to be moved by any attempt at extortion which you can 
make. But I can tell you a Httle secret, which it may be 
interesting for you to know." 

"What is it?" growled the man. 

"Why, that I hold the power to give you a term in 
the public prison, whenever I may happen to feel inclined 
that way." 

" Indeed !" Martin spoke with a cold, defiant sneer. 
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'^ I aia iitieriBg fto Yagiie Ax«ftt IbxHn the ^^ 
I haye kept this trap OTer yon, leady to epmg. U need 
be^ «t s Buxment's wftming." 

^I fiQipose yoa thoi^^ ma a pcxnr fool, did you not!' 
-mUL Martin as coldly aad ooBtemptuooaly as bdae. 
f Kit yoiiira:^ nuBtakem. I have not trusted myself is 
year haadii withoQt good adiioe tem % limb <^ 
quite as shrewd as yomsett" 

''What do yo|i mesal" czelaimed Grind, somewbat 
startled by so nneq^ected a dedaratioii. 

''Plainly^" was i^isweredi^whik I took your advice ss 
to the sorest way to act iqpon Jasper^,! consolted another 
as to the means of proteetiiig myself fiom yoo^ if matten 
ever came to extremities." 

"Oh I Preposterous!" Grind forced a laugh. ** That's 
only an afterthought." 

"Is it? Hark!" Martin bent close to his ear, and 
uttered a few words in an undertone. Grind started as 
if stung by a serpent. 

"Wretch!" . 

" It is useless to call ill names, my friend. I have you 
in my power; and I mean to. keep you there. But I 
shall not be very hard on you. So, don't look so awfully 
disconcerted." 

For once the scheming, imscrupulous lawyer found 
himself outwitted. His tool had proved too sharp for 
him. Without a doubt he was in his power to an 
extent by no means agreeable to contemplate. Grind 
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now saw that conciliation was far better than anta- 
gonism. 

When Martin retired from the lawyer's office, he had 
in his pocket a check for forty pounds; while behind 
him was left his solemn pledge to leave the city next 
day. The pledge, when given, he did not intend to keep ; 
and it was not kept, as Grind soon afterwards learned, to 
his sorrow. A dnmkard and a gambler, Martin was not 
long in seeing once more the bottom of his purse. Not 
until this occurred did he trouble the lawyer again. 
Then he startled him with a second visit, and, after a 
few sharp words, came off with another check, though for 
a less amount. 

And for years, leech-like, Martin, sinking lower and 
lower all the time, continued his adhesion to the lawyer, 
abstracting, continually, but in gradually diminishing 
sums, the money needed for natiural life and sensual 
indulgence, until oft;en his demands went not above a few 
Bhillings. Grind, reluctantly as he yielded to these 
demands, believed it wiser to pay them than to meet the 
exposure Martin had it in his power to make. And so 
it went on, until, one day, to his inexpressible relief. 
Grind read in the morning papers an account of the 
sudden and violent death of his enemy. His sleep was 
Bounder that night than it had been for a long, long 
fame. 

Of Edward Claire, and his happy family— not happy 
merely from an improved condition externally, their 
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Midty rested on » il^cper fonndatloii— we bara no 
nmeli to rdate. ' 

mm CXiiio lamiikt to FaEny tbe title^deedi of the 
pnportgr vUdi holuid recovered from Jasper, she pushed 
ttMBl)Aek^MigrNl^Mfthedid&ov— 

** Kfoep then, fiitho^kc^p them. All m jro^msL" ■ 

•Ho, my detr' ddW/' replM Claire, seriously, yet 
with tendenieM uid emotion, "^ all is not mine All h 
-yoms. Thk pvopofij, throngti a wise FroyideQcCy has 
oome into jour powewioiL I have no right to it" M 

*li it be BdlM^ M 1 -r ild Fam^j, ''hare I not ifl 
rislit to do vitii it irhat I pkner ' 

•Li ft certain eoiae yoa httfe;* 

" Then I give it all to you—you, my more than father." 

" For such a noble offer, my dear child, I thank you in 
the very inmost of my heart But I cannot accept of it, 
Fanny." 

"Why not, father! Why not! You have bestowed 
on me more than wealth could buy. I know something 
of what you have borne and suffered for ma Yonr 
health, now impaired, was broken for ma Oh, my 
father I can I ever forget that! Can I ever repay ycm 
all I owe ! Were the world's wealth mine, it should be 
yours." 

Overcome by her feelings, Fanny wept for some' time 
on the breast of him she knew only as her father ; and 
there the interview closed for the tima 

Soon after it was renewed ; and the occasion of this 
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was 811 advantageous business offer made to Claire by 
Mr. Melville, if he could bring in a capital of two thou- 
sand four hundred pounds. Two of the houses received 
firom Jasper, with some stocks, were sold to furnish this 
capital, and Olaire, after his long struggle, found himself 
is a safe and moderately profitable business ; and, what 
was mere, with a contented and happy spirit. Of what 
treasoieB was he possessed ) Treasures of affection, such 
as no mon^ could buy ; and, above all, the wealth of an 
approving conscience. 

Mrs. Olaire^happy wife and mother !— how large, too 
was her wealth. From the beginning she had possessed 
the riches which have no wings— spiritual riches, that 
depend on no worldly changes ; laid up where moth 
could not Gormpt, nor thieves break through and steal. 
The better worldly fortune that now came added to her 
happiness^ becaose it afforded the means of giving their 
children higher advantages, and procured for them many 
blessings and comforts to which they were hitherto 
strangienL 

Rre jeaiB, passed under an almost cloudless sky »^i*^ 
oeeded, and then the sweet home circle was broken Vt 
the withdrawal of one whose preattce made i^t^ -- - \ 
gnnshine. One to good, so lovely, to S:-^ -^ ^^_. ^ 
to form tlie eentre of atoiLer Loiie cir'-jle u F>* — V - * 
could hardly remain -zLrryjPA or th.-s--,;^ Hi--- "*^' 
leavhig the pa^oiuJ Lat^::, ''^^:t ^i^'XAr^ ^y^ "^TJ*. ^ 
on no nneertaZn ksl T:.* '^Lir^^r^r 'ji - -, -. J . -^'-=^«si 
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baaed on those Bound, religioiu piindpleB, wkich regard 
'justice to man aB the exproBBum of love to <3od. 

A few weeks after the husband of Wtaxaj bad takm 
hiB loTely yonng wife to his own home^ OlaiiB waited 
itp<Hi him for the purpose of msMng a fbimal transfer of 
his wife's property; 

*^There are four housei^" said CSairey in desGribing the 
property; '^besides two thousand four hundred pounds 
which I hare in mj bnmnesa A portion <rf M» latter I 
will pay over to you; on the balance, while it remains—" 

** Mr. Claire,*^ returned the yonng man, intetmpting 
him, ''the house you now lire in, Fanny says, is your 
property^-HilBO the capital in your bumness.'^ 

'''No— no— no. This is not so. I do not want, and 
will not keep, one shilling of her patrimony." 

"You are well entitled to everything," said the young 
man, smiling. " But we will consent to take one-half as 
a good start in life." 

" But, my dear sir—" 

We will not, however, record the arguments, affirma- 
tions, protestations, &c, made by each party in this 
contention, but drop the curtain, and leave the reader to 
infer the rest. He cannot miss the truth very far. 



